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PREFACE 

Every church is serving its neighborhood. A large 
and splendid fellowship in all parts of the country is 
engaged in Christian Neighborliness. In preparing these 
pages, the writer has not intended to set one type of 
service over against another, nor to point out the short- 
comings of any. Instead, he hopes to'give encourage- 
ment to all who walk with the Master from house to 
house and heart to heart, carrying the Gospel of love 
and neighborliness. 

The work of the church in the small town and in the 
country has been given greater emphasis, because in 
small places there are fewer organizations to lead. In 
smaller communities, the Church as an institution must 
not only initiate and inspire, it must organize and pro- 
mote many neighborhood activities which are already 
established in more highly organized city communities. 

Acknowledgments for many courtesies are due. Per- 
mission has been given by the publishers of " Home- 
lands " and " The Epworth League in Rural Community 
Service " to quote from paragraphs previously written 
by the author of this book. For the use of photographs, 
acknowledgments are made to the Methodist Centenary 
Conservation Committee, the International Harvester 
Company, the Minnesota State , College of Agriculture, 
the National Child Welfare Association, and the Cin- 
cinnati Social Unit Organization. 

Special acknowledgment is made to those venturesome 
souls who, as pastors or laymen, are daily giving ex- 
pression to their religious experience by new types of 
neighborly service. 



CHAPTER I 

THE CHURCH A-NEIGHBORING 

The People Who Live Next Door 

Old Grandmother Northhouse had expressed the 
wish that folks would " look in on her oftener." 

She was our next-door neighbor, a saintly old 
lady, living alone in a shabby little house. I was 
just home from college for the winter holidays. 
Christmas cheer and good-will were in the air, and 
I felt that I should call on the lonely lady. 

Her house was cold and dingy. The aged 
woman, the smoky stove, the utter cheerlessness of 
her surroundings, made me feel uncomfortable. I 
chatted with her, haltingly, about neighborhood 
matters. Finally she told me that, because of 
failing eyesight, she could no longer read her Bible, 
and asked me to read a chapter and pray with her. 

This added to my embarrassment. I had never 
done such a thing before. I had read the Bible 
in the young people's meeting at the church and 
I had prayed there. But this seemed so intimate, 
so direct. I tried to think of what she needed most, 
and then read, " Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be fearful . . . believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me. In my Father's house are many 
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2 SERVING THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

mansions." I finished the chapter, prayed with 
her, went home, and' thought it all over, wondering 
if I had done my whole duty. 

I felt Hke a hypocrite, praying for a woman as 
good as she. " She needs her stove fixed more 
than she needs my feeble prayers," I kept thinking. 

Well, why not fix her chimney? The thought 
haunted me. Finally, I dressed for chimney-fixing 
■ and went again to see her. Because of my changed 
costume and her poor eyesight, she did not know 
me. But she greeted me with great joy when I 
told her my mission. 

" Thank the Lord! He never fails to answer my 
prayers!" she exclaimed. "I've been praying all 
the morning for the Lord to send some one. My 
house has been so cold. Now he has sent you! 
Thank the Lord!" 

While I fixed that old lady's chimney, I felt 
ashamed of myself. She had lived next door to us 
for ten years. We had often wished she would 
move away because her house seemed dingy and 
squalid. It is hard to understand, sometimes, why 
the needy, the distressed, the aged, are sent to us 
or why we are sent to them. Perhaps it is to teach 
us the spirit of our Lord. 

Missed Thrpe Hundred Chances. Once, when 
calling for the first time in a certain home, I asked 
to what church the family belonged. 

" I'm a Presbyterian," the wife said. " My hus- 
band doesn't belong. He 'lows he'll join some day 
'fore he dies." 

" Do you attend church? " 
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" Yes, sir. We've never been, though, since we 
moved here." 

" How long have you lived here? " 

" Six years." 

" Haven't been to church in six years? " 

"No, sir; seemed Hke no one ever asked us. 
Seemed like we just didn't get started when we 
first came, and then it seemed like we just got 
used to stayin' at home. So here we are, goin' no 
place." 

That night I asked the superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school if he had ever invited 
this family to church or Sunday-school. 

" No, never did," he said. " I didn't know they 
were Presbyterians." 

" Do you go past their house on your way to 
Sunday-school? " 

" Yes, every Sunday morning. But I never 
knew before they were Presbyterians." 

He had gone past their house three hundred 
times! The neighbors said he was " the best man 
in the community." They said " he never missed 
church or Sunday-school." He just hadn't thought 
about inviting this family to church. 

The commands, " Love thy God " and " Love 
thy neighbor as thyself," mean simply, he ngigh- 
horly. Make your church neighborly. 

A Singing School. Young people like to do 
things for others. It is a form of self-expression, 
a means of giving vent to the self-sacrificing urge 
which moves all of us in the adolescent age. A 
men's " brotherhood " can have an occasional big 
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dinner, give the ladies of the church a rising vote 
of thanks for serving it, and go home feeUng per- 
fectly satisfied with their activities. Some women's 
missionary societies meet monthly to study mis- 
sions, and then let the matter rest there. But 
young people want to do things. 

The young people of an Illinois church met every 
week at different homes in the community for 
what they called " a sing." They enjoyed the 
social event as well as the music. One night a girl 
mentioned an aged couple in the neighborhood 
who were kept closely at home. " Let's go over 
next Sunday afternoon and sing to them," she sug- 
gested. They went. The old folk were pleased be- 
yond expression. The young people enjoyed it 
even more. They had such a good time that they 
searched for another aged family that they might 
repeat the service. 

Religion grows in our hearts in a peculiar way 
when we carry cheer and good-will to old people 
who are lonely. Happy are those young people in 
our churches who can help to answer the prayers 
of the aged, the needy, or the distressed. 

One young man surprised his family and neigh- 
bors in a religious service in his home community 
with this announcement: "The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to pro- 
claim release to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord." 
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Many young people to-day are seeking this same 
type of service. 

The Sick 

Needing Friends. " Sometimes I get so dis- 
couraged," were the plaintive words of a mother 
of five children as she rehearsed her family diffi- 
culties. 

There was not much that was cheerful in her 
home surroundings. A three-roomed, unpainted 
house; some beds, a dresser, home-made chairs, an 
oil-cloth-covered table with benches on each side. 
There was only one book in the house, the Bible. 
An old stone fireplace helped to drive the cold 
back through the cracks in the floor and to bring 
some degree of comfort to this family of seven. 

"How are the children?" I inquired. 

" My little girl is sick. She has the three-day 
chills." 

" What are you doing for her? " 

" I give her table-salt each day for three days, 
then I miss for three days. She -seems to be some 
better." 

" And how are you feeling? " 

" I rather think I have heart trouble," she said. 

Her dress was worn, hef- apron hung in shreds, 
her shoes were old. Her husband was a poor 
cropper, cultivating crops " on shares," in the land 
of the lonesome pine, where the returns per acre 
were small. His share of the crops did little more 
than provide bare living expenses. 

" Do you own your farm ? " 
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" Own nothin' now," she said. " We have 
owned six different houses since we have been 
married." 

" AVhat did you do with them? " 

" Lost 'em." 

" How did you lose them? " 




Going back home to Poland to tell about " Christian America." 

" Lost 'em on a mortgage. How'd you think 
we'd lose 'em? " 

"Then what did you do? " 

" Moved. We've moved every year since we've 
Ijeen married." 

" How long has that been? " 

" Twenty-two years now. But it wasn't so much 
trouble, for we never had much to move." 

A¥ithin three hundred yards of this home were 
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two good churches. The attendance at their ser- 
vices was large. Half of the two congregations 
drove past the house of this discouraged mother 
twice every Sunday. There were nearly two hun- 
dred young people in the two congregations. Big 
revival meetings were held every year. Both 
churches enjoyed singing. The strains of " There's 
Sunshine In My Soul " or " Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are " could be heard as far away as 
the home of the cropper's family. ' 

"Do the neighbors ever visit you?" I finally 
asked this mother. 

" Only one woman has been to see me since 
we've lived here. But you see we are mighty poor 
and sorry folks." 

In one of those two churches an officer, who was 
also the teacher of the adult Bible class, occasion- 
ally lent money to his poor neighbors. I heard 
him say once, " I have never in my life refused to- 
lend any one money, if I had it, provided he wanted 
to buy a home with it. I believe in helping people 
get a home of their own." 

" What rate of interest do you charge them? " I 
asked. 

" Twenty per cent," he said. " They are willing 
to pay me that much." 

Leaving the home of this poor tenant-farmer, I 
went across the road to a beautiful white house, 
one of the finest houses in the community. The 
father was away at court. The mother was sick 
in bed. Her little eight-year-old daughter was the 
only one caring for her. This community is noted 
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for its hospitality. Big dinners for company meant 
hospitality to them. They think they are neigh- 
borly. They would be much surprised to hear the 
words, " Ye visited me not." Jesus draws near 
to us in human needs, but often we do not see 
him. 

A Queer Visit. A group of young people in a 
small country church had a home mission study 
class. They attended regularly throughout the 
six sessions, finished the book, and then felt they 
had done their duty along this line until another 
year. The leader of the class soon after was 
prompted to call upon an aged .family where there 
was sickness. The sick husband appreciated the 
sympathetic call. Feeling that he had accom- 
plished his purpose, the young man started home. 

While untying his horse, he saw that weeds 
were spoiling the man's crop. He remembered 
how the sick man had told him that if he lost this 
crop it meant no income for another year. What 
should he do about that weedy field? Should he re- 
port it to the neighbors? Get a committee ap- 
pointed? He wished he hadn't taught that class 
on home missions. It made him feel guilty. Finally 
he unhitched his horse from the buggy and began 
cultivating the old man's weedy field. It saved 
the crop. According to the conversation between 
a certain lawyer and Jesus, this man who cultivated 
the sick man's field would rightfully be called " a 
neighbor." 

The Lodges. "The lodges are killing the 
churches in this section of the country," said an 
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Indiana minister one day, explaining why his 
church was not growing. 

" But a man told me that the lodge was caring 
for one of your sick neighbors. Is that true? " 

" Yes. But the lodge has only selfish motives," 
replied the minister. " All they want is to get him 
to join their Order when he gets well." 

Would it not be quite right for our churches to 
get some new members in this same way? 

Jesus spent a large part of his ministry in the 
homes of the sick. Most pastors spend many hours 
of each week carrying cheer to the homes of the 
sick and discouraged. Some women's societies 
are organized into a visiting committee to help the 
pastor in this work. Visiting the sick is being a 
good neighbor. 

The Newcomers 

Hunting New People. " There's no use stopping 
at that house," said a minister as we were out mak- 
ing " pastoral calls." 

" Why not? Doesn't any one live there? " 

" Nobody but tenants," he replied. " They're 
newcomers in this neighborhood. I never call on 
them any more. It doesn't pay." 

Our two-horse team traveled rather slowly over 
those muddy Texas roads. We had plenty of time 
for conversation between " calls." 

"Why doesn't it pay to call on neiwcomers?" I 
asked my host. 

" By the time I get acquainted with them," he 
said, " and get them to attending church, their 
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lease expires and they move away. I haven't time 
to waste on them." 

Perhaps that Texas family stayed away from 
church for the same reason that the pastor gave for 
not calling on them. They did not want to " waste 
time," either. 

It is true, they might not have been worth as 
much to the church as permanent residents, but 
would not the church have been worth more to 
them than to any one else in the community? 
Many churches would. For many churches would 
have brought them friends and neighbors. Many 
churches make newcomers wish to become perma- 
nent residents. Many pastors are constantly look- 
ing up newcomers. Many neighbors see that new- 
comers are invited to church. Women invite them 
to missionary meetings and young people enlist 
their help. 

Moving Away from Church. " Where did you 
go to church this morning? " I asked an Ohio 
farmer one Sunday afternoon. 

" I haven't begun going since we moved here," 
he said apologetically. 

"How long have you lived on this farm?" 

" Nearly a year," he answered. " I really don't 
know whether we would be considered church 
members or not. Nineteen years ago, when we 
were married over at Big Orchard, my old home, 
I was an officer in our Presbyterian church there. 
My father owned a four-hundred-acre farm. He 
would have been glad to have me stay right there 
and work for him as long as he lived, but I didn't 
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see it that way. I would rather be a renter on 
some one else's farm than a hired hand on my 
father's farm. Down in Springfield, where we 
moved, we attended the Methodist church, but we 
didn't join. We were only renting and I knew we 
would soon be moving away. We rented another 
farm and moved farther down the creek. There 
was another Methodist church there. They asked 
us to join. Wish we had, now. I always helped 
support the minister, and when they bought their 
new organ, I paid as much as any one. Well, we 
kept moving until now I have bought this farm. I 
suppose our ' church letters ' are no good any more. 
Do you know how we would go about joining 
now? I suppose we would need to go to the 
mourners' bench and be converted all over again, 
wouldn't we? " 

A million farmers in the United States move to 
new homes every year. What an opportunity the 
church has for serving them ! A million families 
of newcomers with whom the church can make 
friends ! 

A church in a village in Vermont — a state sup- 
posed to be made up of permanent residents — 
found that twenty-six per cent of the population in 
the parish changed in one year. There are even 
more newcomers in the large city than in the coun- 
try or the small village. No church member should 
complain of having " nothing to do in the church " 
while there are new people constantly moving into 
the neighborhood. 

"As the Home-Born." In the Old Testament 
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we read, " Ye shall have one manner of law, as 
well for the sojourner, as for the home-born; for 
I am Jehovah, your God." In the New Testament 
are the words of our Lord, " Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, 
ye did it unto me." The only woman in the Bible 




Religion grows in our hearts when we carry cheer to the aged. 

spoken of as a " great woman " was a Shunammite 
who received the title because of the way she 
treated strangers. Undoubtedly, it is our Christian 
duty to call on the newcomers. More than that, 
we are to treat them " as the home-born," that is, 
we should borrow from them and lend to them, 
care for them when they are sick, invite them to 
our social affairs, and see that they attend church. 
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We must make them feel like " old residents," 
" old settlers," or " first families." 

In a suburban town near New York City is a 
church reputed to be cold and inhospitable. The 
members know how " outsiders " feel and are try- 
ing to overcome their unfortunate reputation. The 
pastor makes many calls on new people and in- 
vites them to church. Still they claim that the 
church is inhospitable. Every three months the 
members spend a Sunday afternoon making 
" church calls." Little comes of it. The officers 
of the church gather at the door each Sunday to 
have a few words with the people as they leave 
the building. Still the church is accounted un- 
sociable. Careful study made the people realize 
that every social organization in the town in which 
the members of this church predominate is an 
" exclusive " society. A woman's social club is 
made up largely of members of this church. The 
only way to become a member of this organization, 
or even to attend the regular meetings, is by 
special invitation. Its president announced, " We 
want the best ladies in our club." There is another 
social club composed principally of men and women 
from this church called the Harvard Club. The 
organization has no connection, either in history or 
ideals, with the great democratic university in 
Cambridge. The only way to become a member 
of this social club is by special invitation. Most of 
these invitations seem to have been extended to 
old residents. A Country Club is the recreational 
organization, but its annual dues are high enough 
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to prevent many new people from joining. Families 
who have recently moved into this suburban town 
feel that the exclusive clubs to which these church 
members belong are indications of the way the 
members really feel on Sunday. The church will 
probably continue to be thought of as " cold " 
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He Hated America. " How did you like Amer- 
ica?" a student from the United States asked a 
man in a village of Poland. 
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" I hate your country," said the Pole who had 
recently returned to his native land after working 
six years in a Buffalo factory. " All you want 
of us in America is our musdle." Then with 
clenched fists and a revengeful spirit he repeated, 
" I hate America. I hate it." 

The young American was in Poland on a year's 
fellowship from his Board of Home Missions. He 
was trying to learn the attitude of the Polish people 
toward America, especially of those who had been 
in our country. So he began again. 

" Why did you stay in America if you hated the 
place so much? " 

Then followed the long story of how the indus- 
trious husband and father of five children had 
bought a little six-acre farm in Poland. On the 
farm was a two-roomed, thatched cottage which 
was to be the home of the family of seven. But 
money had to be borrowed to buy the home. The 
place was mortgaged. Interest rates were high. 
Hence, the six years of work in the Buffalo factory 
to pay off the mortgage on the farm back " in the 
old country." 

" When I went to America," said the returned 
laborer, holding out his trembling hands, " I was 
a strong man. Twelve hours a day, seven days a 
week, were spent in that factory, and I came home 
broken down in health. All they want of us in 
America is our muscle." 

Unable to dispute the statement, the young 
church worker began on another tack. 

" What did you think of our American churches?" 
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" They are all right. But I was never in one." 
" Never went to church once in America? " 
" No, sir; not once." 

"How did you like our American schools?" 
" They are all right. But I never was in one." 
"Never was in one of our schools! We have 




The church is being neighborly by establishing friendly insti- 
tutions such as Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Idle little lads 
appreciate them. 

the finest school system in the world. What did 
you think of our American homes? " 

" They are all right. But I never was in one." 

" Where were you? " 

" I was working. I ate at an eating-house. 
Slept in a bunk-house. Worked every day. No- 
body asked me to go into a church, a school, or a 
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home. The people in America only wanted my 
muscle. They got it." 

Six years seems a long time to be without a 
single friend. But a man waited thirty-eight years 
by the pool of Bethesda without a friend — until 
Jesus came by. Our Lord is putting into the heart 
of his church to-day a spirit of friendliness for the 
thirteen million foreigners like this man from Po- 
land. Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Neighbor- 
hood Houses, kindergartens, clubs, English classes 
and Sunday services are the means which the 
churches are using to express a spirit of neighbor- 
liness to the foreign-speaking people in our coun- 
try. 

A Friend of Foreigners. A young woman, a 
graduate of Northwestern University, is minister- 
ing to the foreign-speaking population of a mining 
town in northern Michigan in the same spirit as 
was manifested by Jesus when he helped the friend- 
less man at the well-known pool in Jerusalem. The 
Rev. E. Fred Eastman thus described her work 
among the children of the miners: 

I found her in Caspian, Michigan, a village 
of a thousand souls. It was a poverty-stricken 
place, squatting among the hills whose once 
great pine forests had been reduced until now 
only the blackened stumps pointed upward 
against the horizon like witches' fingers, gaunt 
and thin. 

On the main street there is a little frame shack, 
about twenty by forty feet. 
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I learned that, two years before, this shack was 
a '■ blind pig," a place where liquor is secretly 
sold. The front of the building bore the words : 

NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. 

As I opened the door, there issued the hum of 
more than a hundred children's voices. 

"What's this?" I asked, as I stood just in- 
side the door and saw a dozen groups'of foreign- 
looking children. 

" This is a Daily Vacation Bible School," said 
one of the older girls. 

" May I see it? " 

" Certainly." 

We went from one group to another. In one 
were some boys and girls making hammocks. 

Next in the little Neighborhood House was 
a group of girls making necklaces of beads; then 
a group of boys and girls making picture frames. 

" What pictures are you going to put in 
them? " I asked. 

"Jesus! " said a girl. 

" Lincoln ! " 

"Wilson!" 

"Hope!" 

My guide pointed to the walls where large 
pictures of Jesus, Washington, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and " Hope " smiled down upon the children. 

" The teacher has been telling them stories 
about the pictures," she explained. 

We climbed the stairway to the second floor 
and found other groups of children — and still 
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no teacher. There was hardly a square yard of 
the entire building that was not in use. 

" Why don't the children run away, when 
the teacher is out? " I asked. 

" They could," said the girl, " but they don't 
want to. They like the school and they like the 
teacher." 

"But where is the teacher?" 

" She's next door," said the girl and led me to 
the adjoining building. It had once been a dance 
hall. The teacher had rented it to take care of 
the " overflow " from that little neighborhood 
house that was once " a blind pig." 

We found the teacher and a volunteer helper 
playing games with thirty or forty children of 
kindergarten age. In fact, the youngest was 
hardly more than two years old. 

"This is our teacher. Miss Helen Crawley," 
said my guide, and I looked into the keen gray 
eyes of a handsome girl of twenty-five or twenty- 
six, — the girl who had given herself completely 
to this work. 

"Do you mind answering a few questions?" 
I asked. 

" I shall be glad to," she said, and talked to 
me with one hand, as it were, and played with 
the children with the other. 

" What are you trying to do with all these 
children?" 

" I am trying, first of all, to be friends with 
them. Then, too, I want them to become Chris- 
tian citizens of America." 
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"How many children are in this school?" 

" One hundred and eighty." 

"How many nationalities are represented?" 

" Nineteen." 

" Any Americans? " 

She laughed. " There are only six American 
children among three hundred and eighteen en- 
rolled in the pubHc school," she said. 

" How much does it cost to carry on this 
work?" 

" Last year it averaged forty-three cents for 
each child for the summer course." 

School was out now, and the one hundred and 
eighty children were going back to their homes. 
The teacher stood in the doorway and watched 
them. Then her eyes lifted to the hills beyond — 
desolate, chopped-over, burnt-over hills. I was 
on the point of saying something foolish about 
sacrifice when she exclaimed, 

"Isn't this a beautiful country!" 

Her face was full of enthusiasm. She really 
meant it. 

" Some day, when the iron ore is all out of 
these hills, don't you suppose the Government 
could make a great national park here?" 

She was projecting the beauty of her own soul 
upon the landscape. I could only agree that it 
was wonderful. 

" When I go back to New York," I said, " is 
there anything I can do for you? " 

" Oh, yes, if you will. Go to the church that 
is supporting this school and ask the officers to 
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please let me start some work among the Fin- 
nish women here. They need it desperately!" 



There are many things about which Jesus left 
us in doubt. But regarding the life of friendship 
for foreign families, which this young woman is 
living in her little mining town, our Lord spoke 
clearly. "I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me . . . Verily I say unto you. 
Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me ! " 

Home Missionaries 

A Community Worker. Seven miles from the 
railroad, seven miles from a grocery store, from a 
doctor, from a post-office, from everything but 
loneliness and need, is a little " settlement " in 
the heart of the Cumberland Mountains in Tennes- 
see. These isolated people needed a neighbor. 
They needed a neighbor who should be both help- 
ful and inspiring. The purpose of our boards of 
home missions is to furnish neighborliness to iso- 
lated and backward communities and peoples. 

Three years ago, a young Ohio school-teacher 
was sent to that little community. She was called 
a " home missionary." She began teaching school 
and practising " neighborliness." She not only 
visited the sick, she gave talks on health. She or- 
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ganized canning-clubs so that the people could have 
vegetables and fruit all the year. She taught sew- 
ing and cooking. She, a slip of a girl from an Ohio 
village, even taught the boys how to use tools. 
She circulated a petition and secured rural free 
delivery of mail. She promoted a community fair. 
This backward, isolated community is now taking 
prizes at the county fair. Even farming has been 
improved by the versatile young woman. A good 
road has been built through the community. Of 
course she teaches the Bible on Sunday, in addi- 
tion to putting into practise its teachings during 
the week. 

Each of our great denominations employs at 
least a thousand home missionaries such as this 
young woman, who preach and practise Christian 
neighborhness in every isolated and handicapped 
community throughout our great land. In addi- 
tion to those who work under the appointment of 
a board of home missions, all of the young people 
of our churches, as well as the adults, during these 
important days, are making a new missionary ad- 
venture, the ministry of love and friendliness to 
those in our home communities who are in need, — 
the sick, the strange, the friendless. We share our 
lives with the Master in so far as we share our 
time and talents with another's need. 

" The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In what we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, — ' 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 
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In these " impressive fragments of eternity called 
human days," in the factory or on the farm, in the 
kitchen or in the shop, in our churches and in our 
schools, we are meeting our Lord's brothers on 
every hand. They are all in need of neighbor- 
liness. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOME-MAKING, A CHRISTIAN CALLING 

Less House and More Home. 

Mother's Day. " Sometimes I feel like going 
out into the back yard and running around a tree. 
On the other side of the tree I would be out of 
sight of my housework for a little while, anyhow." 

The Indiana woman who gave vent to her feel- 
ings in these words is not different from many other 
wives and mothers. How many women have said, 
" Oh, if I could only have a little time for myself! " 
In other words, there is too much housework and 
not enough home. 

The church has recognized the sacrifice of 
mothers. The long day's work and the constant 
responsibilities have not passed unnoticed. One 
day in the year is set aside to do honor to Mother. 
A flower is worn for her. A sermon is preached 
in her honor. 

Why not have Mother's Day all the year? Why 
not let her wear the flower? A day's rest? A va- 
cation? Why not lighten some of the burdens 
that are taking the joy out of Mother's Hfe? Why 
not prevent suffering instead of praising sacrifice? 

" Next Sunday is Mother's Day," a pastor in 
26 
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Oklahoma once announced. " We must not for- 
get the sacrifices which our mothers are making. 
I will preach on the subject, and I think we should 
have dinner here at the church. Will all the wo- 
men prepare a basket dinner? All who favor this 
plan hold up their hands." All the men and chil- 
dren and one woman, the pastor's wife, voted for 
it and it was carried. The " mothers " spent their 
Saturday afternoon in the kitchen, and the next day 
in the church, caring for the children, " spreading 
the basket dinner " for their husbands, and listen- 
ing to a sermon about their sacrifices. Let us try 
to save Mother's time and strength instead of prais- 
ing it after it is gone. 

Length of the Work Day. For some time the 
church has been interested in the length of the 
working day of " women in industry." What about 
the working day of the twenty million mothers in 
the great industry of home-making? 

The church must be interested in anything that 
will save a mother's time and energy for the higher 
things of life. 

If every mother in a village or country home 
had running water in the house, the time saved 
each day would be ample for daily family worship. 
If mother had a motor-driven washing-machine 
which saved two hours a week, she could read a 
book each month instead of bending over wash- 
tubs. How many mothers have said, " I have 
given up my music," or "It seems that I don't have 
time to play any more." The labor-saving devices 
for the house, . either made or purchased, would 
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save enough time daily to allow leisure for music, 
reading, pictures, religion, and culture. Home- 
making is more important than housekeeping. 

Young people's groups, women's organizations, 
and men's classes often arrange lectures in the 
church for the benefit of the whole community. 
A lecture by a Home Economics worker from the 
State College on the subject " Saving Work in the 
Home " would be a worthwhile evening address. 
These state-lecturers come without cost, to help 
introduce labor-saving devices into homes. Why 
not have such a lecture in your church? 

A Vacation. A woman living on a ranch in 
Wyoming, telling how she longed to get away on 
a vacation, said, " We women stay at home until 
we get to hating ourselves and our home. Then 
we stay until we get to hating our neighbors. 
Finally, we say what we think ! " 

Some churches are providing an occasional vaca- 
tion from household duties for mothers. The meet- 
ings of the worhen's societies, the summer insti- 
tutes, the camping parties, the lecture courses, the 
Chatauquas, all bring restful periods of freedom 
from home responsibilities. 

Rev. M. B. McNutt, while pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in northern Illinois, built a new 
church-house in which he made provision for the 
mothers of small children. A room in the rear of 
the church was equipped with cots, cribs, and rock- 
ing-chairs, where babies and small children were 
cared for by a young women's class, so that the 
mothers could enjoy the church service. Many 
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Other churches have followed Mr. McNutt's ex- 
ample. A Mother's Room in a church costs less 
to build and equip than stained-glass windows 
or hand-carved chancels. And it encourages more 
true service. 

A young people's group in a Maryland church 
takes entire charge of the small children during 
all-day meetings at the church. Separate child- 
ren's tables are arranged at noon. Games are 
played on the lawn, while the program is being 
given in the church. Going to this church is a 
rest physically as well as a help spiritually. It pro- 
vides recreation in its true meaning — re-creation. 

The Husband's Share. So many of the inspir- 
ing meetings of women's groups benefit only wo- 
men. The men should share in the responsibility 
of bettering home conditions. 

A daughter in an Ohio farm home calculated that, 
in carrying water into the house for thirty years, 
her mother had walked as far as from Ohio to San 
Francisco and back, and had climbed Pike's Peak 
six times. 

What would you think of a man who would make 
his wife walk from Ohio to San Francisco and 
back, and climb Pike's Peak six times, all the while 
carrying a pail of water? Yet this man could have 
prevented all this for forty-two dollars, less money 
than it takes to buy a ticket one way to the Pacific 
Coast, to say nothing of the return fare, or trips 
up the cog-railway. There will be enough drudg- 
ery in housework even after all labor-saving ap- 
paratus has been installed. 
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Women in the city usually have electricity, 
which provides power for many labor-saving de- 
vices. The running water in city homes makes 
work easier. Yet a woman's club, in a town in 
the suburbs of New York City, calculated that they 
walked, on an average, fourteen miles each day, 
doing housework and caring for their children. 
Nearly half of our American homes are in the coun- 
try and small villages, where it is more difficult 
to install labor-saving equipment. Nevertheless, 
farm women are rapidly securing such improve- 
ments. An average state, Missouri, was selected 
for the study of 645 representative farm homes in 
several counties. The survey was made by Home 
Economics workers of the Missouri State College 
of Agriculture. The result is here given : 

645 farms surveyed. 

407 farms operated by owners. 

4 miles — average distance from town. 

5 rooms — average size of house. 
28 homes lighted by electricity. 
27 homes lighted by gas. 

401 had no indoor water supply. 

385 women had to carry water from well. 

62 had running water in the house. 

135 had sinks with drain. 

397 farm homes had outdoor closets. 

5 had indoor chemical closets. 

14 were equipped with indoor closet with out- 
door septic tank. 

229 had no toilet accommodations at all — more 
than one-third. 
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37 homes had bath with running water. 

21 homes were not screened. 

335 had kitchen cabinets. 

35 had fireless cookers. 

78 had home-canning outfits. 

17 had wheel-trays 

13 had dumb-waiters to cellar. 

381 had kerosene stoves. 

253 had screened-in kitchen porches. 

27 had gasoline irons. 

13 had electric irons. 

167 had carpet-sweepers. 

100 had hand vacuum-cleaners. 

5 had power cleaners. 

419 had sewing machines. 

Perhaps a city woman could worry along with- 
out these conveniences, but how would she like to 
work as these women do? — 

85 of these women began work at 4 a.m. in 
summer. 

289 began at five in summer. 

148 were at work at six in summer. 

The average Missouri farm woman gets one hour 
a day for recreation, although the survey does 
not show when this hour comes. 

130 women did not have any time during the 
day for rest or recreation. 

Do not these facts suggest some things that 
young people can do to improve their own homes? 
These Missouri farmers, with their pure bred live 
stock, modern barns, improved and expensive 
machinery, are proud of their farm equipment. 
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The husband has improved machinery for his work on the farm. 
His wife should have improved machinery for her work. 
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Only gradually are they becoming interested in 
labor-saving machinery for the house. 

Let us not have another Mother's Day celebra- 
tion in our church until we have done something 
to lighten mother's burdens. Let us not wear 
another flower for her until we have given her an 
opportunity to express her own social instincts, her 
own spiritual aspirations. 

Your Home. The greatest thing in the world 
is a home. Not a hundred homes ; not a city block. 
Just one home. Your home. 

It once was believed that the highest form of 
Christian service demanded the giving up of home. 
Some thought that a girl must deny herself a home 
in order to do Christian work. Now we believe 
that the main entrance of the Kingdom of God to 
any community is through Christian homes. 

More important than the school, the club, the 
labor union, or even the church, is the home. The 
church's biggest task is in helping to make better 
Christian homes. 

How is this to be accomplished? 

Home-making requires time, strength, and a pur- 
pose. The home-maker needs courage and cooper- 
ation. Reading, pictures, music, religion, — all con- 
tribute their share to the higher life in the home. 

Music in the Home. 

Need of Music. The church; as an institution 
in the community, has the greatest opportunity to 
fill our hearts with a song and to fill every home 
with good mil sic. 
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Some modern homes are full of discord. The 
three-year-old has tantrums. The schoolgirl is 
often perplexed. The young people are unsettled. 
The day's driving work and worry bring the 
grown-ups to the day's end dissatisfied. 

The children must often be quieted. The rest- 
less youths and the weary aged alike need some- 
thing to gather together their longings, hopes, and 
fears. This is why we have music. 

From the day when the early Egyptians and As- 
syrians sang their bricks and mortar into place, 
through the years when our own Negroes light- 
ened the burdens of slavery with their character- 
istic melodies, music has soothed, charmed, and up- 
lifted. 

Whoever visited an army camp and was not 
impressed with the power of music to quiet the 
restless? General Wood says, "Music ihas no 
competitor in army life as a tonic for fatigue and 
depression." Martin Luther pointedly put music 
in its proper place when he said, " Music puts the 
devil to flight and renders men more cheerful." 
The school-teacher who begins the day with music 
finds discipline less burdensome. A restless con- 
gregation is united and quieted Sunday morning 
by the " opening hymn." Happy are those mothers 
who have substituted in their homes the occasional 
singing of bright, pretty songs or restful even- 
ing lullabies, for scolding and punishing. Happy 
are those homes where music has its place; where, 
around piano, organ, or victrola, family ties are 
hallowed by singing again and again those songs 
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that never grow old. Music is our universal lan- 
guage, understood by all races and nations, and 
spoken first by God himself. 

Trashy Songs. Music, like some other divine 
gifts, has been put to unworthy uses. The church 
has an opportunity to redeem the music in our 
homes. To-day there are many worthless, even 
immoral, songs being written for commercial gain. 
Young people flock to buy the " the latest rags." 
Unscrupulous music writers take advantage of 
the craze. Some of the songs found on pianos in 
our best homes are a disgrace. It is better to sing 
those songs which have permanent value, the home 
and college songs, folk songs, and Southern melo- 
dies. 

How to Select Good Music. One way to tell 
good music is to select something that has stood 
the test of years. We are safe in selecting pieces 
that have won the approval of genuine music lovers. 
Many of the " latest songs " with blue covers, 
syncopated music, and extravagant words, suggest 
thoughts that are not wholesome. Hearing them 
makes us moody or unnaturally sentimental. We 
can be sure we have selected good music when it 
lifts us to a higher plane, — when it truly moves us. 
When Handel first gave his oratorio, the " Mes- 
siah," the entire audience, including the king, rose 
in a body during the " Hallelujah Chorus." So 
stirred were they by its beauty, majesty, and 
power, that no other expression seemed fitting. 
To watch a beautiful sunset, tO rest beside a bab- 
bling brook, to gaze into a moonlit sky. to look 
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upon a perfect flower, br to enjoy a happy family, 
lifts us a bit higher, makes us a bit better. Music 
that affects us in this way is good music. 

Good music has a theme. It " flows on." It 
has a melody and develops it. Poor music hops 
and skips along like a rabbit chased by a hunter 
and stops as suddenly. We all are striving to make 
our homes a bit of heaven on earth. Good music 
must be part and parcel of such a home. 

Church Music. As the Titanic was sinking, 
and many of the passengers were on the threshold 
of eternity, no one thought of asking the band to 
play "When the Roll is Called Up Yonder, I'll 
be There." No choir leader stepped forward, 
waving his hands and saying, " Let us get a little 
more pep into this music." The women did not 
sing the first verse, and the men try to out-do them 
on the second. We all remember what the band 
played on that occasion, — " Nearer, my God, to 
Thee." 

Fortunately, we are almost through with the 
" jazz " state in our church music. Twenty years 
ago it began deluging our churches. It had " pep " 
and " good swing," " vim," " snap," and " action." 
It went somethng like this: 

Oh, it's hop-skip-jump to Heaven ! 
Let me go ! Let me go ! 
Oh, it's hop-skip-jump to Heaven ! 
Let me go ! " 

This " circus " type of religious music began 
crowding out our hymnals. The beautiful songs 
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of Wesley, Watts, Handel, Luther, and Sullivan 
were relegated to the attic. A new song book was 
compiled every year, or oftener. A pastor in Maine 
has a collection of ninety-six such books. I looked 
through the index of one of the best of these books 
and found three songs beginning with " God," and 
thirty-nine beginning with " I." The firms pub- 
lishing these books exploited our deepest senti- 
ments. "Tell Mother I'll Be There" had more 
than five hundred imitators. 

The Hymnal. " A hymn is the worship of God 
in song." God is love, and beauty, and strength. 
We must use these forms in praising him. Hum 
to yourself such hymns as, 

" Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty ! 
Early in the morning our song shall rise to Thee." 

"Joy to the world; the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King." 

" Savior, breathe an evening blessing, 
Ere repose our spirits seal." 

Sing to yourself that stirring Christian battle 
hymn, " Onward, Christian soldiers," with Arthur 
Sullivan's music, and catch the dignity and inspira- 
tion of it; or play the "Hallelujah Chorus" from 
Handel's " Messiah " on your victrola, and catch 
the spirit of that music. 

We are safe in using our church hymnals, for in 
them our.best hymns have been collected. Nearly 
all churches are using church hymnals again. The 
church not only furnishes some of the best music 
for our homes, but by concerts, oratorios, and 
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junior choirs, helps to teach the community to 
sing. 

We cannot eHminate cheap, sentimental music 
from our homes until we use only worshipful hymns 
in our churches. The beautiful songs of Wesley, 
Watts, Handel, Luther, and Sullivan help us best 
to worship God in song. This is the reason we 
sing them in our churches. 

The Bible inspires us to sing. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of praise to the Lord. The New Testa- 
ment tells of " a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying, ' Glory to God in 
the highest.' " The last book in the Bible tells of 
the singing of a great multitude " as the voice of 
many waters," saying, " Hallelujah : for the Lord 
our God, the Almighty, reigneth." 



Reading in the Home. 

Need for Reading. The church has a unique 
opportunity to encourage reading in the home. 
Good reading gives a household the atmosphere 
of a home. It makes it an educational institution 
as well as merely a place to eat and sleep. By 
means of books we school the imagination and 
travel into forest, city, mountain, ocean, and air. 
We learn how other persons think and feel. In the 
seclusion of our home we enjoy the society of the 
world's greatest artists. We entertain them as 
guests. We learn from them as teachers. We fol- 
low them as examples. Good reading enriches 
every home. 
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Evening Story Hour. What would the evening 
story hour be if there were no books? 

" Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower. 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children's Hour." 

This is the hour for bed-time stories. We wish 
to teach kindness. We tell the fable of " The Wind 
and the Sun." We wish to stimulate imagination. 
We tell the story " Persephone," or " How the 
Robin's Breast became Red." Darkness comes on. 
We wish to show the children that the Heavenly 
Father is near, caring for them through the long 
watches of the night. We tell them the story of 
the Good Shepherd. 

No Books. We all have been in homes where 
there are only two or three books besides the big 
family Bible. Pages were tattered and covers 
were missing. They lay, covered with dust, on 
the lower shelf of the table. There was a queer 
book of prophecies with gaudy illustrations, pur- 
chased from a smooth-tongued book-agent. There 
was a hurriedly written biography of some promi- 
nent person which had been purchased from an- 
other insistent agent. No books in this home were 
being read. 

A House with Books. Then there is another 
type of home whose book-shelves are well filled 
with good and entertaining books. Evening comes. 
The young people are not seeking excuses to be 
away from home. The family is grouped around 
the big table, each with his own book or magazine. 
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Most village boys need more to do. Sitting around on fences 
is mild fun. Give them access to a church library and see what 
will happen. 
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John Fox, Jr., or Gene Stratton Porter are more 
interesting and far more helpful than the cheap 
moving-picture or the village " show." Sunday 
afternoon comes. Instead of time spent in empty 
gossip, genuine relaxation comes from reading 
Ralph Conner's Sky Pilot; Winston Churchill's The 
Inside of the Cup; or Booth and Hill's The Romance 
of the Salvation Army; or poems by Van Dyke or 
Longfellow. Books drive out pettiness. They make 
world-citizens out of backwoods folk. They give us 
something better to think about than ourselves. They 
broaden our ideas of service. They make us use- 
ful. We read How the Other Half Lives, by Jacob 
Riis, and we want to make our city a better place to 
live in. We read Up From Slavery, by Booker T. 
Washington, and we will always feel like giving the 
Negro an equal chance. We read Frank Higgins, 
Trail Blaser, by Thomas D. Whittles, and forever 
after we will have greater courage to stand up for 
the right. 

A Village Library. In a certain Kentucky town 
there are five churches. The chief emphasis of four 
of these is either "emotionalism " or " sectarian- 
ism." For some time the younger members of 
the fifth church had been very desirous that their 
church should render effective service to the 
entire village. They rented an unoccupied build- 
ing in about the center of the town and started 
a community library. Books and magazines were 
gathered and a librarian was employed. The 
traveling libraries, which are provided without 
cost by the State College and by the State Library, 
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were used. To arouse interest in the new library, 
community meetings, dealing with such subjects 
as Health, Cooperation, Schools, Roads, and Re- 
creation, were held in the building every month. 
The spirit of cooperation which this library helped 
to develop has since made a " Good Roads " move- 
ment possible and has been responsible for a new 
consolidated High School building. 

Churches in communities having a considerable 
foreign-speaking, non-Protestant population often 
find it difficult to be of service to these New Ameri- 
cans. In such cases, the churches would do well to 
see that a library is available for the children of 
foreign families. 

A Church Library. Getting good books into 
homes and getting them read is the important thing. 
Church libraries can help in this. 

Van Zandt County is in one of the m'ost isolated 
sections of Texas. In that county there is a small 
country church thirteen miles from the railroad. 
The roads from this parish to the outside world 
are almost impassable. It is hardly to be expected 
that such an isolated church should render service 
to the community except Sunday morning preach- 
ing services. Indeed, these isolated parishes need 
help more than any others, and the church is the 
only organization there to render such service. 
Yet this lonely Texas country church started a 
library with ten books. The number has since 
grown to five hundred. Having a library has de- 
veloped the habit of reading at home. Such efforts 
are being duplicated in many churches. 
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Religion in the Home. 

Where Religion Grows. A man in Idaho re- 
marked rather prosaically, " When I was first mar- 
ried, I spent a lot of time telling my wife how 
much I loved her. Now I help her wash the 
dishes." 

The home must be, first of all, a place in which 
to cultivate and practise Christian attributes, such 
as loyalty, justice, and brotherhood. He who- 
wishes to see his Lord face to face must look for 
him not in " the empty firmament of his own 
brain " but in the confines of his own home, where 
Christian virtues are daily practised. 

Statisticians tells us that, in our rural regions, 
three women to every two men are members of 
the church ; and that, in our cities, over twice as 
many women as men are affiliated with the church. 
They ask why fewer men are members of our 
city churches than of our country churches. In 
those communities where a man is kept out of his 
home most of the day, as in the city, or more es- 
pecially in surburban towns, we find men having 
less natural inclination to religious life. People 
enlist in the service of religious living at the church, 
but the home is the training camp. If they lack 
the home association, religion suffers. Men who 
see little of their homes usually have the least 
religion. 

How Religion Grows. In a religious home, 
" brotherhood " is practised. The " maid," the 
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" hired hand," or the foreign-born employee is not 
treated as a commodity, or as a machine to be 
hired, worn out, and sold. Brotherhood seeks to 
discover the best in our employees and to de- 
velop it. 

In a religious home, justice may be found. An 
employer in such a home will not ofifer charity to 
those whom he has refused justice. Let him first 
be just and then charitable. 

Unselfish service is the corner-stone of home- 
building. The mother who spends her day for her 
children finds it easier to be religious than a man 
who is away from home all the time. Our churches 
are never crowded by people who do not live in 
homes. Churches in the city languish and disap- 
pear if they are located in neighborhoods where 
both parents spend their day out of the home, 
whether for economic or social reasons. 

Cooperation is more quickly learned in a home 
than it is in a labor union, a lodge, or a fraternity. 
The wife who asks for money each times she goes 
to market may have a husband who is loud in 
preaching Christian virtues but he practises 
faintly. Cooperation between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, is found in Chris- 
tian homes. A recent play, called "The Poor 
Little Rich Girl," showed the handicaps of the chil- 
dren of wealthy city homes to be greater than 
those in homes of the poor; for in many beautiful 
homes, children did not have the companionship 
of their parents. The homely Httle poem, " My 
Dad," indicates a cooperative home: 
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" My Dad knows everything, I guess ; 
I beat him, though, most times at chess. 
He smiles at Mother when we're clone; 
You'd think that it was he who won. 
It's fun to play just anything 

With Dad. 
He spells my hard words when I write, 
He builds me just a dandy kite, 
And he can throw me up so high ! 
I'm going to learn a lot, and try 
When I grow up to be just like 
My Dad." 

An Ohio farm boy had some pigeons for pets. 
His father, in a fit of anger, shot them all one day. 
The next day the boy ran away from home. A 
boy in a wealthy section of New York City once 
said, " Sister and I always eat by ourselves. I 
wish we could eat with Mother." The parents in 
these two homes are missing much. A young 
woman who allows her mother to do the Sunday 
work while she hurries off to lead a Christian En- 
deavor meeting is a make-believe Christian. If 
religion isn't practised at home, the preaching of 
it away from home will have no more effect than 
the mumbling words of an ignorant priest in the 
hills of Tibet, as he turns his magic wheel and 
mutters his empty prayers. 

Family Religion. In Christian homes, where 
unselfish service, cooperation, loyalty, and fair 
play are found, it will be easy and natural for 
families to begin the day with " family worship," 
and to commit the children at nightfall to the lov- 
ing care of the Heavenly Father, who smiles con- 
stantly on every Christian home. 



CHAPTER III 
THE NEW HEALTH CRUSADE 

A Growing Interest 

Health Instead of Disease. We are just enter- 
ing upon a new health crusade, and it is time. We 
have become so accustomed to being sick that 
when friends meet, the first topic of conversation 
is their ailments. 

" How are you? " 

" I'm feeling better, thank you," and other com- 
mon salutations show how accustomed we have 
become to sickness. The old woman who said in 
response to a friend's greeting, " I'm enjoying poor 
health, thank you," typifies how resigned many of 
us are to being sick. 

We are now talking health instead of disease, 
prevention instead of cure. Baby clinics, regular 
physical examinations in the schools, a community 
nurse, health talks at the church, recreation parks, 
fresh-air camps, annual clean-up days, and vaca- 
tions, — all have a part in the New Health Crusade. 

The Church's Part. Our greatest reforms had 
their beginnings in the church. Philanthropy, 
higher education, prohibition, are all results of the 
church's teaching and preaching. Likewise, to the 
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church is given the opportunity of leadership in 
the New Health Crusade. 

" Why can't the State do this? " 

It can, but it won't, until some other .agency 
prepares the way. The Church leads. The State 
follows. The Church creates public sentiment. 
The State obeys public sentiment. The Church 
teaches right living. The State punishes crime. 
The Church is preventive. The State is corrective. 
The Church is interested in life. The State is in- 
terested in money. Conscience guides the Church. 
Income directs the State's activities. Health is a 
concern of life more than of money. The Church 
is interested in babies and children, in healthy and 
happy homes. The State is interested in hogs, 
canals, markets, and banks. The State is mor(; 
interested in saving hogs than children. In 1920, 
the Federal Government appropriated $280,000 for 
the work of the National Children's Bureau. In 
1919, the national appropriation for the eradication 
of hog cholera was $446,000. Nearly twice as 
much spent on hog cholera as on the eradication 
of all children's diseases. The government spent 
nearly three times as much to eradicate cattle ticks 
as was given to the Children's Bureau. The sum 
of $500,000 was spent by the national government 
in one year to do away with tuberculosis. Fine. 
But it was spent by the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry. It was for the prevention of tuberculosis 
in animals, not in people. One million dollars 
spent on " the foot and mouth disease " of ani- 
mals in one year by our national legislature, and 
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Wide-awake women in tlie rural districts are learning how to 
keep their families well by the use of proper food. The study of 
Home Economics in schools will make us a healthier nation. 
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one-fourth of that amount spent on twenty-five 
million children! The appropriation of $4,211,000 
to the Bureau of Animal Husbandry and $280,000 
to the Children's Bureau is evidence that health 
must, for some time to come, be a concern of the 
church. 

Even county officers do not appropriate county 
funds for health purposes until some institution has 
created a favorable sentiment. In an eastern state, 
it was with great difficulty that a county appropria- 
tion of $300 was procured to help pay a school 
nurse. During the same year, when this " fight " 
was made to get the nurse, there was being spent 
in that county $50,000 for the eradication of " the 
foot and mouth disease " among animals. 

Not all churches have become interested in the 
subject of health. An officer in a certain church 
was arrested by the civil authorities. " Selling im- 
pure and adulterated milk " was the charge. He 
was convicted and fined. 

During the court proceedings, he became very 
angry and used profane language. The other of- 
ficers of his church were much ashamed of his pro- 
fanity. They brought him to trial. The charge 
was " Using profane language in public." 

No one in the church, apparently, had thought of 
bringing him to a church trial for selling impure 
milk. Within a month after the account of this 
trial appeared in print, the bacteriologist of one of 
our thirty largest cities issued a report which in- 
cluded the following statements : 

" Only 38.8 per cent of the pasteurized and 27 
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per cent of the raw milk sold in this city, during 
1919, was fit for human consumption. It endan- 
gered the health of those consumers." 

" Twenty-eight milk dealers consistently vio- 
lated sanitary milk laws in more than twenty per 
cent of the milk they sold." 

This city bacteriologist examined more than 
1200 samples of milk during 1919, the year on 
which he reported. 

Is nealth a moral question? Is injuring the 
health or taking the lives of babies as just a cause 
for bringing a man to a church trial as using pro- 
fanity? 

A new pastor went into a neglected mining 
town. His first sight was a lonely funeral pro- 
cession. Two men, a woman, and a boy were 
carrying a home-made coffin over the hill for 
burial. With a loving and sympathetic heart this 
pastor accompanied the sorrowing family. He 
spoke words of comfort and cheer as the sorrow- 
ing ones buried their dead. 

There was no cemetery in that community. 
Each family selected its own burial site " over the 
hill." The new pastor organized a Cemetery Asso- 
ciation and reported this as his principal commu- 
nity service in his parish that year. Within a mile 
and a half of his church, out of a population of 
2000 people, more than a hundred died of typhoid 
fever in twelve months, because of using water 
from an impure well. There was need of the new 
cemetery. 

Is a church's responsibility met when the be- 
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reaved ones are comforted and the dead are 
buried? In this mining camp, the homes of the 
miners were built on the side of a hill. In the 
basin below was a village-well from which all 
drank. 

When death comes as a result of carelessness of 
one individual or the fault of another, or of the 
community, have we a right to place the burden 
of the responsibility upon God? Are we unload- 
ing our responsibility upon God when we say, in 
the burial service, " For as much as it has pleased 
Almighty God to take out of this world the de- 
ceased." Do you think it does please Almighty 
God? Is not the cause of many a death our own 
ignorance and carelessness? 

Churches are Leading. In a great many com- 
munities, the churches are cooperating in a health 
program. In Northfield, Minnesota, all the 
churches are organized in a relief committee. 
Funds are gathered each Thanksgiving Day. In 
addition, each church makes an appropriation from 
its budget for health work. Volunteer nurses care 
for many cases of sickness. Trained nurses are 
employed for more serious cases. Proper bedding, 
clothing, and food are provided for the sick. A 
visiting nurse is employed regularly by the 
churches, and baby clinics are held. A Woman's 
Rest Room has been provided. 

A church at Roosevelt, Oklahoma, has the fol- 
lowing health activities in its year's program : 

1. Community Clean-Up Day. 

2. A house-fly campaign. 
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3. Arranging for a depot to supply poorly npur- 
ished babies with proper milk. 

4. The employing of a visiting nurse. 

5. The establishing of a day-nursery. 

6. A " better baby " campaign, including a cHnic 
at the church. 

7. The building of a sanitary, out-of-door toilet. 

8. Turning the church into a hospital during an 
epidemic. 

9. Establishing a home-nursing class among a 
group of church women. 

10. Giving health talks at the church. 

11. Seeing that the church is properly ven- 
tilated. 

Baby Clinics 

A Negro Nurse. A public health nurse, working 
among the colored people of an important southern 
city, said that more than half ,of the babies born 
into Negro homes in her city died before they were 
one year old. Did God take them out of the world? 
No, it was the ignorance of their parents that sent 
them out. 

Bad Luck. "How many children have you?" 
I asked my hostess in a home in the Cumberland 
Mountains. 

" Five girls and eight boys," was her reply. 

" Nice large family," I remarked, as her husband 
came to show me to my room for the night. He 
apologized for the room because there was a small 
pane of glass broken out of the window. 

" I hope you won't catch cold in the night," he 
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said. " I'll move your bed to the other side of the 
room." 

The broken window pane was hardly one square 
foot and we were having beautiful Octolber 
weather. The prospect of plenty of air did not 
cause me a moment's uneasiness. 

" We had good luck with our girls," the mother 
explained later. " We raised all five. But our boys, 
we raised only one of the eight." 

" Yes," added the father, "we had mighty bad 
luck with our boys." 

After a while this hospitable mother invited us 
out to supper. She held her thirteen-months'-old 
baby on her lap at the table and fed it green corn, 
ham, greasy gravy, turnip greens, and hot biscuits. 

She had had " bad luck " with her boys ! 

The Only Medicine in the House. Visiting in 
another home in that same community, I found the 
oldest child sick in bed. 

" What's the matter with Annie? " 

"She's sick. Can't you hear her groaning?" re- 
plied the mother. 

" Yes, I supposed she was sick. What are you 
doing for her? " 

" Nothing. Can't find a bit of medicine in the 
house. I've looked the place over, but I'll look 
again. Perhaps I can find something." 

She searched through cupboards, on shelves, in 
glass jars, and empty baking-powder cans, until 
finally, on a shelf over the fireplace, in a brightly 
painted mug, she found some medicine. She didn't 
know what it was for. But it was the only medi- 
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cine in the house, so she gave it to Annie, who 
grew worse all the time. 

Exceptional Cases. " These are exceptional 
cases," you say. No! They are average cases, 
but in exceptional communities. Suppose they are 
exceptional cases in exceptional communities, are 
not the exceptional needs the ones with which the 
church should deal? Did any contemporary 
teacher or writer find the many places of great 
need which Jesus found? The church has learned 
from its founder to deal with exceptional cases. 
That is one of the privileges of the church. 

On a Ranch in Western Nebraska. " If he were 
a calf, I would know what to do for him." This 
was the humiliating remark of a young Nebraska 
cattleman. 

" I always knew I was going to take care of 
cattle," he continued. " Learned about them when 
I was a boy. Studied about them in the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. I know the proper food for a 
calf. I can doctor it if it gets sick. I understand 
how to balance its rations." 

Then he asked a very personal question, in some 
ways a humiliating one. 

" Why didn't Mary study about babies as I did 
about calves? I don't mean to find fault with her," 
he continued. " There is no girl anywhere like 
Mary." 

Infant Mortality. We lose more babies every 
year because of the ignorance of parents than our 
total loss of life in the World War. 

We don't like to hear that. 
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" This is important, but it is not a concern of the 
church," is an excuse we often hear. 

The disciples, too, were quite impatient of the 
time Christ gave to the children. They rebuked 
those that brought them. " But when Jesus saw 
it, he was moved with indignation, and said unto 
them, ' SufTer the little children to come unto me; 




This mirse is not only teaching the mother how to bathe her 
baby, she is teaching her how to dress it, how to feed it, and 
how to care for it when it is sick. 



forbid them not; for to such belongeth the King- 
dom of God.' " 

We were greatly concerned about our boys in 
the trenches where the death rate of the men ac- 
tively engaged was about one in fifty. But our 
National Children's Bureau says that we lose one 
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baby out of every twenty. The heroic death of a 
soldier on a battlefield for a great cause! The 
pathetic death of a helpless baby due to the igno- 
rance of its parents ! We are concerned so much 
with the one, — what about the other? 

" A baby has less probabiHty of surviving his 
first year than an aviator, who makes ascensions 
daily, has of being aHve at the end of that period." 
These are the words of a State Chief of the Di- 
vision of Baby Welfare. We read about aviators, 
battlefields, and soldiers, and almost make our- 
selves believe we are heroes. " Heroes " are 
greatly needed to guard public health and welfare. 
" Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these, my 
brethren, even these least," were Jesus' words of 
commendation. Jesus also said that some people 
will be greatly surprised in the Day of J^gment. 
"When did we not do this? "they will' ask. 

Now, each year in the United States 75,000 
babies die. The doctors say that most of these 
deaths can and should be prevented. The causes? 
Impure milk, improper food, poor housing, unsani- 
tary surroundings, poverty, the employment of 
mothers in " gainful occupations," and a lack of 
adequate public health protection. 

Relation of Housing Conditions to Infant Mortality 

Small houses, i room for 2 to 3 persons, 262 
deaths per 1000 births. 

Medium houses, i room for i or 2 persons, 178 
deaths per 1000 births. 
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Comfortable houses, i room for i person or less, 
123 deaths per looo births. 

Relation of the Mother's Work to Infant Mortality 

When mothers " work out," 199 deaths per 1000 
births. 

When mothers do not " work out," 134 deaths 
per 1000 births. 




Many churches employ a visiting nurse, who interests mother and 
children in the church. 

The foregoing- tables were prepared from data 
gathered from rural and city communities, indus- 
trial centers, and suburban residence districts. Our 
National Children's Bureau compiled these figures 
with the greatest care. 

For many years, churches have baptized babies 
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or put their names on the Cradle Roll of the Sun- 
day-school. Now some churches are seizing the 
opportunity of helping parents by giving them in- 
formation concerning the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal life of the children and valuable hints on their 
proper development. 

A church at Bushnell, Illinois, gives an entire 
w^eek to considering the health of babies. During 
this " Better Baby Week," the babies are meas- 
ured, weighed, and graded. On two evenings of 
the week, addresses are given to parents on " The 
Care of Infants and Small Children." Each of the 
six physicians in Bushnell gives an hour every day 
during that week in which mothers may bring 
their children for the doctor to examine and then 
to make helpful suggestions concerning health and 
upbringing. 

This church not only registers babies on its 
" Cradle Roll," but it holds four meetings annually, 
for the mothers of these babies, at which practical 
topics on the care of infants are discussed. 

The Episcopal, Baptist, and Methodist churches 
in Ballston Spa, New York, had a week's meeting 
known as a " Home-Church Workers' Confer- 
ence." Among other things, a Child Welfare Ex- 
hibit was shown in the church. A nurse gave 
daily talks on " Caring for the Baby " and also 
gave special instructions in homes. 

The writer has information on more than two 
hundred churches that are serving their neighbor- 
hood in the same way as those which have been 
quoted. 
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Children of School Age 

Cost of Bad Health. " A penny saved is two 
pennies earned," is a wise saying, but very unwise 
in matters of health. 

" A penny spent is a dollar saved," is a wiser say- 
ing where the health of school children is con- 
cerned. Let us illustrate this from the data of one 
state. The state which stands highest in Uteracy 
was selected. Kansas has 398,288 pupils in her 
grade schools. Each pupil costs the state $33.54 
a year. Fourteen per cent of the pupils fail every 
year because of poor health, defective eyesight, 
hearing, or tonsils, bad teeth or adenoids, all of 
which could be prevented. It costs this one state 
$1,910,270.70 a year for the expenses of these 
pupils while repeating their grades. 

Two Million Dollars for Health. This amount of 
money spent each year by the state of Kansas for 
retarded pupils would provide, according to the 
figures of the Kansas State Division of Child Hy- 
giene, one school nurse (salaries and expenses) for 
each thousand pupils in the grades, as well as 
school physicians and school clinics : 

One teacher of physical education for each thou- 
sand pupils in the grades, and a similar sum for 
playground and gymnasium equipment: 

One special teacher for ungraded classes for each 
thousand grade pupils, and for necessary trained 
mental examiners. 

Does not this seem like a better expenditure of 
money? The fifty-seven thousand pupils in that 
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state who now fail to make their grades each year 
would vote unanimously for this plan; 

If the 300,000 churches in the United States, fol- 
lowing the example of our Lord, would teach and 
preach the Gospel of Healthy Bodies and Healthy 
Minds, they would bring cheer to many a home. 

Boards of Health. The best way in which a 
church can serve its neighborhood in the matter of 
health is by cooperating with the State or City 
Board of Health. The State Board has offices at 
the capital of each state. In forty-four states this 
Board is equipped to send to any church ample 
material for a health campaign. This material is 
furnished to a church without cost and includes: 
literature, charts, exhibits, stereopticon lectures, 
and motion-picture films. In many of the states, 
lecturers — both men and women — are sent free to 
churches upon request. The subjects which these 
State Boards of Health treat in their lectures in- 
clude the following: Tuberculosis; Pure Water 
Supply; Pure Milk Supply; The Care of the Child; 
Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids; Venereal Diseases; 
Medical Inspection of Schools; Fit to Win; The 
House-Fly and Mosquito; Typhoid and Malaria; 
First Aid to the Injured ; Conservation of Vision ; 
Pure Foods; and School Hygiene. 

These State Boards, without one single excep- 
tion, have stated that they desire to cooperate with 
the churches. 

Among other agencies which will cooperate with 
churches in bettering the health of the parish are 
the following: 
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The American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

The Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 321 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

The National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Avenue, New^ York; 116 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago ; and Portland, Oregon. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, i 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Wage-Earners 

Their Homes. We have thought of industrial 
workers, " our wage-earners," in about the same 
way as we have thought of our mines and forests, 
— something to use. We have used their labor 
extravagantly, always concerned with such ques- 
tions as the length of their working day, wages, 
organized labor, and daily output. We have had 
little concern for the homes of the workers. Our 
interest is easily attracted by a newspaper account 
of how " a mounted policeman arrests a striker," 
or how " a group of militia beats back a mob of 
striking women." What about the homes from 
which these laborers come? What are the sani- 
tary ■; conditions in these homes? Who cares 
whether contagious diseases affect such homes? Is 
there any one protecting the health of their chil- 
dren? Are the parents receiving education in the 
simple rules of health? 

The Facts. Here is what the American Medical 
Association says, after making a thorough study of 
our industrial centers: About 1,335,856 wage- 
earners are sick all the time. One out of five in- 
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dustrial workers is sick, on an average, 35 days 
each year, while 65 per cent of the famihes of 
laborers have serious illness each year, costing, on 
an average, for medical care and loss of wages, 
$125.32 for each family. 

Thus, 342,000,000 days' work are lost each year 
by our laborers because of illness. One half of this 
sickness, say doctors who have studied the ques- 
tion exhaustively, can be prevented. 

We make few, if any, inquiries about the homes 
of these people until they stop work. Then it is 
too late. One short epidemic in Pennsylvania re- 
duced the output of anthracite coal 500,000 tons in 
the course of a few weeks. When we can't get our 
coal, our interest rises. In that one state, em- 
ployees are losing $39,000,000 annually because of 
sickness. 

One third of the laborers who are sick are at 
home without medical care. One fourth to one 
half of the families seeking charity do so because 
of sickness. 

Cost of Living. " Why don't they use their high 
wages to get proper medical care? " First, because 
they can hardly be said to get high wages, consid- 
ering the present high cost of living. 

"But their wages have doubled during the war 
period." 

The wages of some of them have more than 
doubled. But after studying the advance of wages 
in thirty-seven occupations, Hanna and Lauck pub- 
lish the statement that the average advance in 
wages has been forty-two per cent in industrial 
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communities. The United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates says the average increase in wages in 
agricultural work has been forty-seven per cent. 
The cost of living, on the other hand, has increased 
seventy per cent, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. The laborer's increase in 
wages does not nearly cover the increase in his cost 
of living. And home conditions suffer. 

" It will come out all right," some one says. 

" It's a matter of education," says another. 

Some one else increases his gift to charity. He 
puts his money in the " repair shops " instead of in 
the " production plant." Charity soothes injustice. 

We have all said we want to " make America 
safe." One way is to improve health conditions. 

A young people's society in Fort Scott, Kansas, 
wanted to serve their neighborhood. They under- 
took to care for the small children of mothers who 
worked away from home. They rented a house 
and established a day nursery. A woman was 
hired to take charge of this home. Mothers who 
were able to do so paid something foj; the help 
given. The young people of the church paid the 
remainder. This day nursery grew until it has 
now become a city institution. 

The church in the little mining town of Evarts, 
Kentucky, employs a nurse who visits the homes of 
miners and teaches them the principles and prac- 
tise of better health. 

A church in Massena, New York, is giving 
health education to more than four thousand em- 
ployees of a local factory. A " Fight the Fly " 
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An Italian mother and her dark-eyed baby at a fresh-air camp 
at the seaside. The camp has been provided and supported by 
a generous congregation. 
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campaign and Home Nursing Classes have been 
conducted. 

A church in Larned, Kansas, had four study- 
classes in Home Nursing. A church in Russell, 
Pennsylvania, an industrial community, has forty 
persons enrolled in a Home Niirsing class. 

A woman in Chester, New^ Jersey, describes the 
health activities of her church as follows: 

" Our women have been active in several ways. 
By interesting the local school board, a generous 
donation was received from them, which, added to 
private subscriptions, has made possible the ser- 
vices of a visiting trained nurse. 

" The church women have established district 
pantries, each in charge of a superintendent. Her 
duties are to notify the pastor of the sick in her 
district, and send to each sick person some delicacy, 
with the best wishes of the church. 

" One of the church chapels was fitted up for a 
vacation camp last summer. This camp was given 
to groups of working-girls as a rest-home for their 
vacation period. 

Average America 

Preventable Defects. The important and hu- 
miliating thing about recent military medical exam- 
inations was that more than sixty per cent of the 
defects were preventable. One third of them can 
or could have been remedied by proper feeding, 
proper attention to personal hygiene, and by physi- 
cal training. Another third of the rejections were 
due to defective eyes and teeth. 
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Recent Findings. Report of the United States 
Provost Marshal General of the Draft Examina- 
tions : 

Total men called by draft 3,802,946 

Total examined by local Boards 2,510,706 

Total rejected by local Boards for physi- 
cal reasons 730;756 

Percentage of those examined, rejected 29.11 

Adding those who were rejected at canton- 
ments 33-11 

More than 33 per cent of American manhood, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one, so 
physically defective as to be rejected for military 
service! If one third of the young men are de- 
fective, what about those under twenty-one and 
those over thirty-one? Certainly, more than one 
third of our population is defective physically. 

Is not health protection an exemplification of the 
Golden Rule? Paul says, "The temple of God is 
holy, and such are ye." The churches that are 
preventing disease and teaching health are helping 
to purify the temple of our bodies. In another 
letter Paul wrote, " Glorify God therefore in your 
body." The churches that are employing a visit- 
ing nurse and sending her to the homes of the sick 
who need her are " glorifying God." One visiting 
nurse in Boston, employed by the church, devotes 
herself entirely to maternity cases. She made over 
5000 visits last year. Those churches which are 
equipped for health work, especially in downtown 
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city communities, are ministers of hope, courage, 
and sympathy. They never try to make proselytes 
except to the rehgion of love and cleanliness. That 
is simple enough for all to follow. 

Honest in Her Belief. In a remote section of 
Asia, it is the religious belief of the superstitious 
people that when a person is sick they are pos- 
sessed with an evil spirit. To touch a person so 
possessed allows the evil spirit to enter a well per- 
son. A mother cannot hold her sick baby. The 
evil spirit which has taken possession of her child 
might, in some mysterious way, enter her also. 
She puts the sick baby down on the floor. It cries 
and she cries. But she cannot touch it. Her re- 
ligious belief prevents her. As the baby becomes 
worse, she puts it farther away from her. She 
loves her child and grieves for it. When darkness 
comes, she cannot keep it in the house, lest all the 
evil spirits come up out of the earth and inhabit 
her home. Her religion teaches her this, and the 
helpless child is placed outside the house on the 
doorstep. Its crying usually stops before morning. 
Early the next day a slow-moving ox-cart comes 
creaking along the narrow, cobblestone streets, 
carrying away the city's rubbish. The lifeless form 
of this baby is piled on the rumbling cart and car- 
ried outside the city walls. That mother is " hon- 
est in her religious belief." But who took the life 
of her child? 

The church in our Christian country has no such 
impUcation attached to its history as the supersti- 
tious belief of this ignorant woman in the Orient. 
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Yet is it not time for " better health " to form part 
of the program of every church? 

The Great Example. Two thirds of our Lord's 
miracles have to do with health. One of his great 
parables deals with the care of, a sick man found 
on the Jericho road. Half the prayers in the New 
Testament were uttered by people seeking sound 
bodies. Purification of people and camp is written 
through the Mosaic law. Five successive chapters 
in Leviticus deal with sanitation. The compassion- 
ate heart of Jesus was concerned with sick folk. 
To the crooked woman, the man with dropsy, the 
ten lepers, the nobleman's son sick with fever, — to 
all these he gave help and sympathy. He stopped 
a restless procession on its way to Jerusalem to 
crown him king, in order to show compassion for 
two blind men. Whenever he entered a home of 
sufifering, his great heart was touched. It was so 
in the Galilean home of his chief apostle whose 
wife's mother was sick with a fever, and even in 
the distant Syrophenician home " in the parts of 
Tyre and Sidon." Is it not time for his church to 
do something in every locality, every year, to bring 
about better health conditions? 

Christ's Hospital. In a foreign country, one of 
our great denominations, inspired by the spirit of 
the Great Physician, built a missionary hospital 
called " Christ's Hospital." One day there came to 
the door of this institution a weary and worn 
traveler seeking medical aid. A white-robed nurse 
met him. 

"Is this Christ's Hospital?" he asked. 
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The nurse told him it was. 

"Is Christ in?" asked the ignorant Oriental, 
who was searching for health. 

The nurse was confused by such a question. But, 
while hesitating, she thought of Christ's ministry 
upon earth, and how his spirit to-day is making 
people wish to minister to the physical needs of 
their fellowmen. And, too, she thought of the mis- 
sionary doctor who, by the use of the latest scien- 
tific methods, was giving his life to the healing of 
nations in darkness. She was interrupted again by 
the sick man. 

" Is Christ in? Tell him I need him." 

" Yes. Christ is in," she said, " and I will tell 
him you are here." And she called the missionary 
doctor. 

Many a person to-day may meet his Lord 
through the loving ministry of those who, like the 
white-robed nurse and the missionary doctor, are 
giving their services for the healing of the world. 



CHAPTER IV 

EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 

Changing Ideas 

Our Critics. The church is far ahead of its 
" critics." A young woman who was recently, 
graduated from a Colorado University said, " I am 
not going to have anything to do with the church 
as long as it is so far behind on the recreation 
question." She then told of her own work and the 
contribution she was making to social and recrea- 
tional life by arranging lecture courses and Chau- 
tauquas for small communities. 

" Who calls the people together and then or- 
ganizes your various local committees in each 
town? " I asked. 

" The pastors, generally," she replied. 

" Where are the lectures usually given? " 

" In the churches." 

" Who gives the necessary financial backing to 
the plan?" 

" I usually select two or three leading laymen 
from each church." 

In a suburban town in Massachusetts live six 
young women who have recently been graduated 
from eastern colleges. " The church is so behind 
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the times," they will have nothing to do with the 
little church in their home community. 

" I can't see myself working in the church 
again," one of them remarked; and she then told 
her pastor how " antiquated " the church is on 
" the amusement question." 




Boys must be kept busy. Tbey would rather stand on their heads 
than have nothing at all to do. 



In college, she had taken part in plays and 
pageants; she had enjoyed out-door recreation, 
such as hikes and camping parties; she had seen 
the best movies; she had attended classes where 
modern methods of visualized instruction were 
used. The great annual festivals at the college had 
impressed her deeply. 

Then her pastor patiently told her how the 
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church had changed. She did not know that her 
own denomination had a " Bureau of Plays and 
Pageants " and was producing pageants similar to 
the ones she had taken part in at college. She did 
not know that eighty per cent of the out-door rec- 
reational organizations, such as Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, were organized within the churches. 
She was surprised to learn that her own denomi- 
nation, which she thought " antiquated," had a 
fully equipped " Division of Motion-Pictures " and 
was producing and distributing motion-pictures for 
educational purposes. Her own denomination, at 
that time, had six hundred colorists preparing 
stereopticon pictures, a larger force than any secu- 
lar organization in the world. That very summer 
her church held a great religious festival at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, larger in attendance and more impor- 
tant in significance than all the commencement 
exercises combined in her college since it was or- 
ganized, and with a larger attendance than the 
total of all college festivals held that year in every 
college throughout the country. 

The church has changed and is still changing. It 
needs the help of the best trained young people, so 
as to become more efficient, as new problems are 
constantly coming up for solution. 

Period of Opposition. The attitude of the 
church toward " social life " has undergone great 
changes. At first the church opposed it. " It was 
of the devil," our Puritan forefathers declared. 
The story of the old New Englander who tasted 
ice cream for the first time illustrates the old atti- 
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tude. He was enjoying the dish immensely when 
suddenly he stopped, laid down his spoon, and said, 
" I'll eat no more; anything that tastes as good as 
that, must be of the devil." 

This attitude has almost completely gone from 
our churches. The church, of course, is a volun- 
tary institution, and changes in it come by the 
evolution of teaching, not by the revolution of a 
new law. At a certain time on a certain night a 
State can decree that we set our clocks forward 
one hour, and we do it. Not so with the churches. 
Even to-day, some have not moved up the hands of 
their clocks on this social and recreational ques- 
tion. They say, " We want more spiritual life, not 
social life, in the chyrj:hes." They forget that 
" spiritual life " grows through our social contacts 
and that " social life " must have the spiritual at- 
mosphere in order to make it beneficial. 

Period of Exploitation. After the period of op- 
position to social life came the period of exploita- 
tion. We learned that God had created us as 
social beings, fond of play and in need of recrea- 
tion. So we became profiteers instead of prophets. 
We used the social instincts God gave young 
people in order to make money for the church. 
No one questions but that " socials " should pay 
their way, but we use them, not only to pay ex- 
penses, but to buy a new carpet for the church, to 
purchase new hymn-books, or to " make up " the 
benevolences. The days of " begging events," — 
such as selling tags, soliciting cakes, auctioning 
pies, and buying shadows — are nearly over. The 
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providing of social life for its educational value, 
because people need it, is the present attitude of 
most churches. 

Period of Providing Social Life. Having passed 
the period of opposition, and to a large extent the 
exploitation period, we face the task of providing 
helpful play and recreation. Let us look back at 
the social and recreational life in our church and in 
our community and see whether it is provided by 
an agency for educational or commercial purposes. 
Let us see whether those providing it have an aim; 
and if so, let us see whether this aim is selfish or un- 
selfish. Are those who engage in play and recrea- 
tion better equipped for life, or are they hindered? 
Does it teach them to do worthwhile things, or does 
it make them useless for work in the church and 
the community? Let us examine the following 
events and see whether or not they had any educa- 
tional value. 

Sheriff and Jailer. " The best game of all is 
' Sheriff and Jailer,' " said a boy in a mining town. 
" I like it better'n baseball or anything." 

" How do you play it? " I asked. 

" Don't you know ' Sheriff and Jailer? ' Every- 
body knows ' Sheriff and Jailer! ' " 

" I don't ! How do you play it? " 

" Well, I'll tell you. The feller that speaks first 
is the judge. The feller that speaks second is the 
sheriff. The feller that speaks third is the jailer." 

" Can only three boys play it? " 

" Oh, no ! A lot can play it ; as many as there are 
fellers!" 
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" What do the rest of you do? " 

" We get drunk." 

" Do you really get drunk? " 

"No. We just make believe we're drunk. We 
take a bottle of whisky and make believe we 
drink." 

" Where do you get the whisky? " 

" Oh, we just go out an' pick up an empty whisky 
bottle. It's lots of fun." 

" What happens next? " 

" Then we get arrested. The judge says to the 
sheriff, 'Go arrest that feller!' The sherifif does. 
The sherifif then takes us to the jailer and says, 
' Put this feller in jail ! ' The jailer does." 

" Is that all there is to the game? " 

" Oh, no ! We break out of jail and do it all 
over again. We can go on playing it forever! " 

However much the boys enjoyed this game, it 
must be admitted that its teachings were not very 
desirable. To provide recreation is not sufficient. 
Play-life must be so guided that it will yield more 
than enjoyment. It must yield results in terms of 
character. At present, much of our play-life lacks 
a proper motive. 

Three Free Entertainments. " It's time to go to 
the entertainment!" 

This was the way an agent of the State Library 
Commission was awakened, just as he was dozing 
off for a night's rest and sleep. His host had given 
him his supper and taken him to his room in the 
attic, as he supposed, to sleep. He tried to explain 
that he was tired from traveling and would prefer 
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to Stay and sleep, but his host insisted upon his 
getting up and going to the entertainment. 

" We got this entertainment up on purpose for 
you," protested the host. 

The Library agent went and " sat through " the 
recitations and songs. He spent the next day with 
the local Library Committee. That night, and also 
the third night, he was taken to an entertainment 
similar to the first performance. 

" Why did you have an entertainment every 
night I was here? " he asked as he was leaving. 

" It was an awful job," said one of the com- 
mittee. " We asked everybody in town to take 
part. We had to, in order to get enough talent for 
all three nights. We only followed instructions 
from headquarters." 

" What instructions? " 

" When they wrote you were coming, they said 
we must furnish you free entertainment every 
night you were here. So we did." 

Many " entertainments " that are given have no 
more intelligent purpose than is illustrated in this 
incident, which happened in a Massachusetts vil- 
lage. We have been advised by lecturers and 
writers, preachers and teachers, to provide " social 
life," so, without any other reason, we have filled 
our communities with meaningless recreation. 
Sometimes it has been good. Sometimes it has 
been not only meaningless but harmful. 

Our play-life needs an aim. We need a definite 
piece of work to do. Young people need manly 
and womanly jobs, not " kid jobs." Training in 
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leadership, and to work for the group and for the 
whole community, is the need of our present play- 
Ufe. 

We are only beginning to see our opportunities 
to teach, through play, the great lessons of co- 
operation, unselfish service, brotherhood, patriot- 
ism, community loyalty, justice, and right atti- 
tudes. Utilizing the educational value in play is 
one of the next great tasks of the church. 

Cooperation 

Sectarianism. Play teaches cooperation. With 
our emphasis on reHgious liberty, we now have 
more than a hundred different denominations in 
the United States. In many counties there are 
twenty dififerent faiths, many of them competing 
in the same parish. In the state of Ohio there are 
over eight hundred churches abandoned because 
of a lack of the cooperative spirit. In addition to 
the sectarian strife which has been engendered, 
more than two million dollars have been wasted on 
church buildings that have been abandoned in that 
one state. Illinois and Iowa are even worse than 
Ohio. Everywhere communities need to be taught 
cooperation, — to work together and to worship to- 
gether. 

Playing together teaches people to work to- 
gether and to worship together. Team games — 
baseball, volley ball and basketball,- — teach us to 
cooperate. Home-talent plays, pageants, and lec- 
ture courses teach us to work with other people. 

Heads In, Heels Out. There is a wild horse that 
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inhabits a certain lonely and desolate section of 
Asia. These horses are often attacked by wolves. 
A pack of these wolves, finding one .horse alone, 
can easily kill it. But a herd of horses can defend 
themselves by forming a circle, when the wolves 
come. With heads together and heels out, they 
kick ofif the ravaging wolves. 

In so many of our communities, the people seem 
to be complaining and refusing to work together. 
They cannot unite on any community enterprise. 
They need to get their heads together and their 
" heels out." We must learn more about coopera- 
tion. We need to play together in order to work 
together. 

Never Thought of That. " Why don't you three 
neighbors cooperate in hauling your milk to the 
station? You take all three cans one morning, 
your neighbor across the road on the north take 
them the next morning, and your neighbor on the 
west take them the next? In this way, you could 
stay home two mornings out of three and save a 
couple of hours those two days." 

The only answer the farmer in northeastern 
Ohio gave to this question was, " I never thought 
of that." 

The neighbor on the north was asked the same 
question. His reply showed the same absence of 
the cooperative spirit. 

" That arrangement would never do," he said. 
" I must get my milk there at a certain time every 
morning, to catch the milk train. You see they 
might miss the train." 
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People in the city who buy milk need to " get to- 
gether " as much as the farmers who sell it. Co- 
operative buying, selling, and producing, will help 
much in cutting down the present high cost of liv- 
ing. Our greatest task is to learn to work to- 
gether, play together, and worship together. The 
church can help bring this about by teaching co- 
operation. 

The Church Teaching Cooperation. One way to 
teach the cooperative spirit is by team play. 
Basketball, volley ball, baseball, all require team- 
work; so do dramatics, orchestras, and bands. 
Some of these every church can promote. Even 
the smallest church in the smallest village can 
carry on some kind of cooperative work. 

Playing Together, then Working Together. 
The following is a list of the regular social gather- 
ings of a Maryland church : 

January. New Year's Social, given by the offi- 
cers of the church. 

February. Washington's Birthday celebration, 
arranged by the Christian Endeavor Society. 

March. Social, children as hosts and hostesses. 

April. Easter Program, provided by the Sunday- 
school. 

May. Children's Day Program, given by the 
Sunday-school. 

June. " Last Day of School " program. 

July. Independence Day exercises, provided by 
the Community Club. 

August. Harvest Home Picnic, given by the 
Sunday-school. 
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September. Entertainment, given by the West- 
minster Guild. 

October. Hallowe'en Party, by the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

November. Thanksgiving Dinner, by the 
Women's Missionary Society. 

December. Christmas Festival, by the Sunday- 
school. 

The above social events are for the entire com- 
munity and are regularly attended each year. 
"Everybody comes!" Besides these, there are sev- 
eral additional meetings of various groups. 

I attended a pageant which the Westminster 
Guild gave on the church lawn. It was simple, 
mostly pantomime, as only one young woman was 
required to memorize any considerable part. 
There were three hundred persons present to see 
the pageant that week-day afternoon in August. 

" Our Christian Endeavor has a social every 
month," said one of the young people. " We meet 
around at different homes." 

When asked about the attendance at these 
monthly socials, she said, " I can't remember our 
ever having less than sixty." 

The Women's Missionary Society also met 
monthly. They could not remember having less 
than forty present at any of their meetings. 

The Community Club has fifty members. " We 
wish to foster a spirit of helpfulness," its president 
said, in speaking of the aim of the club, " and to 
help the neighborhood get more out of life." 

" On the third Thursday of every month, for 
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twenty-nine years, we have had a meeting of our 
Farmers' Club," was the statement of the president 
of that organization. Each of the eighteen mem- 
bers carried on some experiment during the year. 
Every year and a half, when he " entertained " 
the club, they discussed his methods of farming 
and examined and commented on his experiment. 
Teachers from the State College of Agriculture 
often attended these meetings and spoke on some 
phase of scientific agriculture. 

This type of recreational life has taught this 
community cooperation. They have a milk con- 
densery and a corn and tomato cannery in the 
community, all of which has been made possible 
by cooperation. The result is that the 3aeld per 
acre from their farms is much increased. The 
Farmers' Club, the Grange, and the Farmers' In- 
stitute help to give them better incomes. The 
roads, schools, churches, and homes all show re- 
sults of the prosperity of the neighborhood. 

The recreational life of the community teaches 
cooperation, which not only brings financial pros- 
perity but educational betterment. During vaca- 
tion months, this open country church has fifteen 
school-teachers in its congregation. 

This community has never had any sectarian 
troubles. The people were used to playing to- 
gether. They all could worship together. When 
over-enthusiastic members of other denominations 
sought to locate another church in their parish, this 
church successfully objected. They all want to be 
in one church. And they are. Four hundred and 
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eighteen members in one open country church! I 
counted seventy-one carriages and forty-one auto- 
mobiles at one preaching service. 

Brotherhood 

New Situations. It has become necessary for 
some institution to teach Brotherhood. In our 
household, we buy our meat from a German, our 
groceries from an Austrian, our vegetables from a 
Jew. Our ice-man is a Negro, our garbage-man a 
Pole, our laundry-man a Chinese, our tailor a Rus- 
sian. A man from England painted our house and 
a man from Borneo fixed our cellar. 

I listened for an hour, one Sunday afternoon, 
while an officer in a Long Island church told me of 
his ancestry. His grandmother started the first 
Sunday-school in that section of the country, and 
his family had been pillars of that church ever 
since. I spoke of this to another old resident, who 
said, " His family are newcomers compared with 
mine." Then he told me how long his family had 
lived there and how long they had supported the 
church. These two men had been asked by some 
Russians to sell a building to be used as a church. 
The two Americans objected and asked four times 
their usual price. " We don't want any foreigners 
meeting right beside our church on Sunday morn- 
ing," they said. 

Some one must teach us all Brotherhood. 

The pageants provided by our various boards of 
home missions teach us right attitudes toward our 
New Americans. Once or twice a year, or even 
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oftener, every young people's group should give 
one of these pageants. 

Christianity in Action. Another Long Island 
church was confronted by the same question, — 
how to treat " foreigners " in the neighborhood. A 
social hall was built, called the Matinecock Neigh- 
borhood House. Here old residents and new- 
comers, old-stock Americans and new immigrants, 
rich and poor, meet together for their good times. 
A partial report of the attendance for one month in 
this Neighborhood House follows: 

511 attended religious meetings held in the 
building 

520 attended motion-picture shows 

419 attended games 

623 attended home-talent plays (two perform- 
ances) , 

136 attended boys' and girls' clubs 
55 did Red Cross work 

318 attended community assemblies (lecture 
course) 

128 attended a " father and son " banquet 



2,710 total. 

This church, at Locust Valley, Long Island, is 
practising Brotherhood. Another church, in a city 
of New York State, a church that moved to a fash- 
ionable, out-lying section to get away from foreign- 
speaking people, missed a good chance to practise 
friendliness. When the Italians finally moved into 
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the suburban section close beside the church, the 
members, not wishing to move again, built a wall 
around the church. Finally, the young people in 
the section organized a " Friendship Club." Indi- 
vidually, they undertook to make friends with 
neighboring Italians. Many opportunities are now 
coming: to this church to serve its neighborhood, 
because of the spirit of brotherhood shown by 
these 3^oung people. The president of the young 
people's society, as a result of being neighborly 
with the Italians two blocks away, finds himself 
preparing to give his life to missionary service in 
India. Foreign Missions is Brotherhood exported. 
Brotherhood begins at home. 

Loyalty 

Help the Pastor. Through social life, the church 
can increase the spirit of loyalty to the com- 
munity, the church, the nation. By observing the 
national holidays with fitting patriotic entertain- 
ments, we engender a spirit of love for our country. 
A church with a social ' program develops a 
church consciousness. Each member has some- 
thing to do. They do not all " sit back and watch 
the minister." One person must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the Boy Scouts. Another must 
take care of a girls' organization. A small com- 
mittee must shoulder the burdens of a lecture 
course. Some one will be needed to run the 
stereopticon or motion-picture machine. A half- 
dozen teachers will be necessary for the midwinter 
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" School of Missions." Pageants, home talent 
plays, health talks, open forums, all need laymen 
who will take responsibility. A church organiza- 
tion is not a " group of pious people in one end of 
the auditorium on a Sunday morning with a pastor 
in the other end." It is a regiment of Christians in 
service, led by a pastor. 

There are 257 officers in one army regiment of 
1000 men. You often hear of a church of a thou- 
sand members that must discontinue all its activi- 
ties because its pastor has a cold. Did you ever 
hear of a company that couldn't fight because the 
captain had the "sniffles?" Laymen, of all ages, 
must take the responsibility for the recreation 
which the church furnishes to the community. One 
binder has 3300 parts, but they all fit together and 
do their work of harvesting the grain. So must 
the members of a church work with the pastor in 
the year's program of social activities. 

Young People Leading. Calhan, Colorado, is a 
little village of about four hundred souls. The 
pastor recently described the social efforts of the 
small village church thus: " I undertook to put on 
a community program for the winter, seven days in 
the week, working through my young people. We 
took for our motto, ' The Church Serving the Com- 
munity Seven Days in the Week.' We bought 
furniture and furnished a library and club-room 
in the church. The furniture cost about seventy- 
five dollars. We have over a hundred books in the 
library and about twenty-five different current 
magazines and periodicals coming to the library 
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table. We have carrom and checker-boards for 
the boys. In the basement of the church we are 
fitting up a gymnasium as best we can, with what 
we already have. 

" One night in the week is reserved for girls and 
women only, when a woman has charge, and the 




Playing together in youth means working together and wor- 
shiping together, in days and years to come. 

High School girls are given the benefit of the gym- 
nasium and reading-room. 

" You will ask ' do they come? ' We have been 
open six weeks now. The first week io8 were 
present; the second week 145, and the average for 
the last four weeks has been over 100. Men and 
boys are leaving the pool-rooms and are coming 
not only to the club room, but to church and Sun- 
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day-school. If what we are doing proves profit- 
able, it will be only our beginning! " 

A World Outlook 

"Left Behind!" When the boys came down 
from a certain isolated and secluded section in the 
Ozark Mountains to start on their way to do their 
bit in the World War, their parents, of course, 
came with them. A mother, the wife of a minister, 
tried to comfort these heart-broken mothers from 
the mountains. Finally, overcoming for a moment 
her dazed sorrow, one mountain woman expressed 
what was in all of their hearts: 

" It ain't the same for you mothers that's been 
somewheres; your thoughts can go with your boys, 
but our boys knows, and we-all knows, that we is 
left behind." 

" Left behind! " The sorrow of being " left be- 
hind " physically cannot be compared with the 
distress of being " left behind " mentally or 
spiritually. The tragedy of intellectual separation 
in homes! 

There are three thousand counties in the United 
States and about thirty communities in each 
county, and in every one there are people being left 
behind by other members of their family or by 
their neighbors. 

The church can bring to them world vision, men- 
tal stimulus, intellectual interests. It can help to 
keep them from " settling down." Some of them 
" settle down " so low ! 

A doctor who has only one remedy is a quack. 
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A person who has only one narrow interest, no out- 
side vision, soon becomes a " quack " also. 

"What can the church do?" It can provide a 
lecture course in the winter or a Chautauqua in the 
summer. It can provide a library or promote a 
reading-circle.^ It can bring in speakers from the 
" outside world." It can bring the " outside 
world " in, by help of illustrated talks. It can stir 
the stagnant pools where our currents of thought 
have stopped. The Women's Missionary Societies 
have been the most efficient organizations in the 
church in bringing the outside world into every 
hamlet and neighborhood in our land. 

The people who miss this intellectual stimulus 
most are not the young men; they can go else- 
where. It is the mothers and the grown daugh- 
ters. The sensitive, refined nature of many a 
young woman in her home community is calling 
plaintively for relief from the monotonous life by 
which she is surrounded. The lines of Mary A. 
Townsend express this yearning: 

" I am tired ! — so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do ! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life's free beauty. 
Its loose beads with no straight thread running through. 

"Ay, laugh, if laugh you will at my crude speech, 
But women sometimes die of such a greed, — 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach. 
And the assurance they have all they need." 

A Big Program. A church that undertakes, 
through its social life, to teach Cooperation, 
Brotherhood, Self-Expression, Loyalty, and to 
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bring to its community a World Outlook, will be 
serving its neighborhood. Harmful amusements 
will be driven out by helpful ones. The more 
abundant life which Jesus came to bring will be 
realized. 



CHAPTER V 
COMMUNITY CIVICS 

Better Roads 

About a mile north of town, a man with a load of 
lumber was stuck on the side of a hill. He piled 
ofif all his load except two tiers of boards, but still 
his span of mules, regardless of his use of profane 
language and a big whip, could not get up that hill 
because of the roads. 

" What time do you think you will get to 
town? " I asked. 

" I 'low I'll get there about sun-down, the rate 
I'm goin," he said. It was about sun-up then. 
" What part of the band do you play and where 
are you goin'? " he inquired. 

I told him I was going to speak at an all-day 
meeting the next day at a church about seven 
miles up the road. 

" What are you goin' to talk about? " 

" Good Roads." 

" I reckon I better come over and hear you." 

" Come along." 

There was not a foot of improved roads in that 
mountain country. Not a road that was ditched at 
the side and graded in the center. 

96 
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We had our meeting the next day at the little 
mountain church and discussed good roads and 
neighborhood improvements. I talked for an hour, 
describing the handicaps of bad roads, of being 
unable to haul the crops to market during the wet 
weather, of the barriers which bad roads made be- 
tween children and the school, between families 
and the church, between farmers and the town. 
Finally, the audience was asked the discuss the 
question. No one said a word. At last I began 
calling on the men individually. 

" Mr. Lewis, will you please stand up, sir, and 
tell us what you think of this road question? " 

" I'd rather not discuss it," he said. " The ques- 
tion of roads is a very delicate subject," and he sat 
down. 

"Then every one should be interested in it. Will 
you please get up, Mr. Newton, and tell us if you 
beUeve in good roads? " 

Mr. Newton arose. " We have voted on bonds 
for good roads three different times and lost every 
time. I'd rather let some one older 'an me speak." 

" Grandpa Winthrop, you're old enough." He 
was eighty-one. " You tell us whether or not you 
believe in good roads." 

He arose and spoke in his slow, deliberate man- 
ner. " I could tell you a thing or two, but I won't." 
And he sat down. 

Back by the door sat Sam Bandy. I knew he 
believed in building better roads, for he had told 
me so. I called on him as a last resort, but even 
from him I got no satisfaction whatever. 
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" I'm not a member of the church," he said, " but 
my wife is, so I'll let her speak." 

This closed the discussion on the men's side of 
the house. A¥e tried the women next and with 
better success. One said she thought we should 
have better roads because the children had diffi- 




Bafl roads tell their own story. "The)- seem to say that 
schools, churehes, and eonniiunity life also are in need of im- 
provement. 

culty in getting to school. Finally, an elderly 
woman arose and said : 

" I think we should have better roads, and if 
you're going to build them anywhere, I think you 
should start down by the mill." 

" Do you live down there? " 

" Yes, sir, that's where I live." 
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Several others thought the road improvement 
should be begun in their part of the community. 
It was finally decided that really building good 
roads vi'as better than simply talking about it, and 
that the place to begin was at the church, and from 
there to work out in all directions. Thirty-six men 
agreed to work for three days with teams, plows, 
and wagons. A little later a nine-day road cam- 
paign was arranged. A good bridge was built 
across the creek beside which lived the old woman 
who spoke in the meeting. Adjoining neighbor- 
hoods became interested. About eighteen hun- 
dred days of volunteer work was the total result 
of this meeting at the little church. The agitation 
for good roads spread throughout the county. The 
county court has since arranged for the building of 
a good road from this church to the county-seat. 
In addition, federal aid has been granted to the 
amount of $100,000 for the building of a good road 
across the county. 

These sudden waves of improvement are not 
fairy tales. The change in the attitude of the 
people toward good roads was not miraculous. 
They had voted for good roads three times and 
lost every time. They were discouraged to the 
point where they were afraid to speak publicly on 
the question. Their hopes had been defeated so 
often that their desires were narrowed down to 
thinking only of improvements in front of their 
own homes. 

There are many communities like this one, wait- 
ing for the inspiration and leadership of the church. 
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Many needed improvements, which are supposed 
to be within the province of the state, are waiting 
in every neighborhood, city or rural, for some local 
institution such as the church to take the initiative. 
The church can well afford to be an agitator for 
all kinds of neighborhood improvements. 

Better Schools 

Consolidation of Rural Schools. " Uncle John " 
and " Aunt Sade," with other Quaker families, 
settled in " Clear Creek Community " in Putnam 
County, Illinois. Religion among Quakers is a 
week-day practise as well as a Sunday principle. 
When a Quaker has a barn burn, a horse die, sick- 
ness in the family, or any mishap, the neighbors get 
together quickly and supply the needs of their un- 
fortunate Friend. This everyday type of religion 
binds them closely together and creates a fine 
community spirit. 

" Quaker Lane," where " Uncle John " lived, 
was one of these ideal Quaker settlements. The 
" Meeting House " was largely attended. So was 
the school. As many as eighty or ninety pupils 
went to the district school in the winter months. 
Two " Literaries," a Debating Society, and a Dra- 
matic Club flourished. 

But the time came, as it does in all communities, 
when a higher education was demanded. This 
meant sending the children to the town school, not 
to return to the country to live; or it meant, in 
many cases, families moving to town and renting 
their farms. It resulted in " run-down farms " and 
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" run-down churches." The school enrollment de- 
creased from eighty to twenty. The " Literaries, 
Dramatic Club, and Debating Society dwindled 
and died. 

It was at this time that the question of consoli- 
dating the small district schools into one efificient 
school came up for discussion. The usual objec- 
tions were raised; increased taxes, poor roads for 
transporting the children, the location of the new 
building, and the dislike for any entirely new sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, the progressive element won 
out, and the three district schools were consoli- 
dated. 

The new building has four class-rooms, two 
laboratories, a library, a manual-training shop, a 
kitchen, and a gymnasium. The five teachers live 
in the new " teacherage." The school is called 
" The John Swaney Consolidated School," because 
" Uncle John " and " Aunt Sade " presented the 
twenty-four acres of beautifully wooded land for 
the campus. 

" Uncle John " is the proudest citizen in the 
neighborhood when he attends a stock-judging 
contest at the school, or sees the boys at work on 
the little experiment-patch or school garden. The 
literary societies have revived. Athletic teams 
again defend the honor of the local community. 
The young men and women, when they finish the 
high school course out there in the country, gen- 
erally want to go away to school, as before, but this 
time they go to an agricultural college and come 
back to " Clear Creek Community " to live on the 
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farms of " Quaker Lane " and to raise their fami- 
lies in this, their little republic, which is governed 
and inspired by the teachings of the gospel at the 
" Meeting House." 

The idea of consolidating rural schools began at 
Concord, Massachusetts, in 1869. Three fourths of 
that state has adopted the plan now. Ohio fol- 
lowed the example of Massachusetts. Indiana is 
often spoken of as having the greatest success in 
consolidating her schools. Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and other mid-western states are making rapid 
progress in consolidation. Gradually, this system 
will be adopted throughout our land, and the coun- 
try boy and the country girl will be given school 
advantages equal to the children of the city. Our 
best young people will be kept in the country. 
That will mean strong country churches and a sat- 
isfactory country life. The church creates the 
sentiment which makes this possible. 

More Teachers Needed. " New York City is 
located at the mouth of the Amazon River." 

" The Strait of Gibraltar is an insurance com- 
pany." 

" President Roosevelt divorced President Taft." 

" The Mexican War was caused by the sinking of 
the battleship Maine." 

" The bones are held together at the joints by a 
sort of glue." 

" The food is digested in the stomach by means 
of the gymnastic juice." 

These were among the answers given in a 
teachers' examination in a Southern Appalachian 
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state and indicate the need there for better edu- 
cated teachers. 

The Woman's Boards of Home Missions are 
meeting this need. One hundred and fifty train- 
ing schools are maintained in these southern 
mountains by the consecrated women of our 




The 23,000,000 school children in our country will soon be 
coming forward to take their places as citizens. Are we wise 
enough to give them well-prepared and well-paid teachers, ade- 
quate buildmgs and equipment, and sympathetic interest? 

home missionary societies. One of these schools, 
supported by the women of one denomination, has 
prepared over six liundred teachers for isolated 
mountain communities. The public school teachers 
in the mountain sections are largely trained in 
schools operated by the women of the churches of 
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America. One school for colored students, sup- 
ported by a mission board, has an enrolment of 
six hundred students, of whom over four hundred 
are preparing to become teachers. Five hundred 
such mission schools are supported by all denomi- 
nations among the Negro people of the southland. 

Now^ a new school problem presents itself. Due 
to the unsettled economic conditions in our country 
since the war, we are face to face with a great 
shortage of teachers for the public schools. Young 
men and women, to the number of 45,000, must be 
enlisted as teachers at once. Governors have issued 
proclamations setting aside a week to be known as 
" Teachers' Week." State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction have issued alarming appeals 
for new teachers, in order that our educational 
system be not hampered. 

With all the weaknesses the church may have, 
and it has plenty of critics on the " side lines," it 
is the one institution that can enlist life. Medical 
associations can meet and discuss needs, but the 
church sends out medical missionaries. Professors 
of social economy discuss housing and health, but 
the church sends out deaconesses and community 
workers. The church changes a " problem " into a 
" missionary." 

In order to meet the present extraordinary crisis 
in the teaching profession, some pastors in their 
sermons are showing our responsibility to our pub- 
lic schools. Young people's societies are acknowl- 
edging the service .teachers render to the commu- 
nity, by receptions to the local teachers and by life- 
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work meetings at which teaching is discussed. 
Men's groups and women's groups are discussing 
teachers' salaries. Twenty-three million school 
children in America are looking to the graduating 
classes of our high schools, colleges, and normal 
schools for properly prepared teachers. The war 
on illiteracy is a moral question and a concern of 
the church. Secretary Lane has said, " The public 
educational system is the bulwark of the democ- 
racy." 

McKinley, Garfield, Taft, Wilson, and Pershing 
came from the teaching profession. Frances Wil- 
lard and Jane Addams were teachers. The best- 
prepared young men and women of to-day are 
greatly needed to guide the children of our public 
schools into intelligent and loyal citizenship. 

Hot Lunches at School. It was Friday. For the 
fifth time the thin, white-faced boy slowly opened 
his lunch-box. For five days I had watched him 
take out the same inevitable piece of lemon pie. 
It was not something wholesome' which his mother 
might have made for him with eggs and sugar in 
it, but a pale, wedge-shaped piece of dough, bear- 
ing unmistakably the trade-mark of the corner 
bakery — and under the pie was the pickle ! 

" Andy," I ventured, a little fearfully lest I 
frighten him. He scarcely ever spoke, this little 
boy, and when any one approached him, he drew 
away. He would watch the other children at their 
work, even listen, apparently, to their recitations, 
but when any one questioned him, his head 
dropped and no response would come. Stupid, one 
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Education and morals are close kin. The church is interested 
in good schools. A hod-carrier now is paid more than the 
average school-teacher. Let's raise her salary. She is doing 
bigger things for the future. 
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of the teachers had called him. I must go slowly. 

" Andy, wouldn't you like some of my bread and 
butter? " Andy shook his head. 

"Or an apple?" 

Again the head moved, but I brought them both, 
nevertheless, and the way he stretched out his two 
eager, thin hands was pitiful to see. In a moment 
more the bread had disappeared, but he fondled the 
apple — prolonging the anticipation. 

.All at once I understood. Andy wasn't stupid 
— his little body was hungry ! 

There are others like him, hundreds of them. 
There are thousands of growing boys and girls, 
working men and women, to whom every effort is 
a burden, to whom the rewardof efficient accom- 
plishment never comes. Each one of this army 
carries a lunch-box. Is it too much to say that per- 
haps the fault lies in that box? Without proper 
food one cannot work, and the ones who carry the 
lunch-box are always the workers. 

This story of Andy, given in TJic Ladies' World, 
can be duplicated many times. Oven ten thousand 
children were examined in the Chicago schools by 
medical inspectors. Over ten per cent were found 
to be suffering from malnutrition. In addition to 
the children of Chicago, and of other Illinois cities, 
there are 250,000; rural school cMldren in that state 
who carry a cold lunch to school.' The same condi- 
tion is true in other states. The' solution is the 
" Hot School Lunch." 

But somebody or some group in the community 
must start the plan. In many communities, the 
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church is the only agency that has regular times of 
meeting for adults. Most churches, however small, 
have at least a monthly mid-week meeting of 
women. At one of these meetings the food and 
health of the school children might well be dis- 
cussed. The " hot lunch at school " — that is, the 
serving of at least one hot dish — will be responsible 
for greater resistance to disease, greater physical 
development, and less need of discipline. In some 
schools there have been sixty per cent fewer fail- 
ures after the hot lunch was estabhshed. It will be 
easy for this group of parents, after discussing this 
plan, to interest the pupils and the teachers. 

Religion in the Public Schools. There was a 
time in New England when a man could not vote 
unless he was a church member. Then came the 
" separation of church and state." In " civil 
things " all agree to obey the ordinances of the 
majority. The law-breaker who disobeys the law, 
or the anarchist who tries to upset the law, is 
quickly punished. Thus the solidarity of the state 
is guaranteed. 

At the time of the " separation of church and 
state," religious liberty was guaranteed by national 
and state constitutions. There is no " majority 
rule " in religious beliefs. The minority simply 
organize another sect. 

In order to maintain the solidarity of the state 
and of all state agencies,»and not to infringe upon 
the religious liberties of any, great care has been 
taken by state officials to keep sectarian differences 
out of the public schools. " Instruction relating to 
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religious questions on which there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion " is the definition usually given 
to sectarian instruction. Reading the Bible in 
schools has been construed as " sectarian instruc- 
tion " in three fourths of the states. In less than 
a dozen states is the Bible opened in public schools 
to-day. This is humiliating for the church and un- 
fortunate for the pupils. 

However, this knotty problem is being solved in 
eight states,— Colorado, North Dakota, Missouri, 
Oregon, Utah, Alabama, Maine, and Virginia. 
Other states will follow. Their plan is clearly 
within the law. No state or public school building 
is used for religious instruction. . No state funds 
are used. No religious instruction is given by 
public school teachers during school hours. The 
work is conducted in the respective churches dur- 
ing church-school hours, under competent teachers, 
and is recognized for credit by the high schools. 
Each denomination, each sect, is therefore privi- 
leged to impart instruction to its own children and 
according to its own canons of interpretation. As 
a rule, the states demand that the teachers of these 
high school Bible-study classes must be college 
graduates, and that the lessons shall continue for 
at least a 45-minute period in a separate room, free 
from interruption. A minimum of one hour of 
study is required for each recitation. Written 
examinations are given at the end of each term. 
Credit is given in the high school in the same way 
as for other electives. 

The State Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
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at the capitals of the foregoing states, will send 
printed announcements of their complete plan, in- 
cluding the syllabus of their Bible Study courses to 
any one asking for them. The Colorado plan has 
many commendable features, though in all these 
states the methods are similar. 

It would be fortunate if our churches would stop 
criticizing the public schools and, instead, become 
their most useful and intelligent allies. 

Racial Adjustments 

A Better Understanding Needed. The mail hack 
was scheduled to leave at eleven o'clock. The first 
passenger seeking transportation was a middle- 
aged colored woman, plain in her dress but ap- 
parently above the average in refinement. She 
carried a small basket. 

Next came a traveling man, rather grouchy be- 
cause his " firm ■" had sent him across country on 
this rough twenty-mile ride. Starting to get into 
the hack, he saw the colored woman and he backed 
out in disgust. The driver came to the rescue by 
inviting him to sit on the front seat. 

Two other men, well dressed and neat in ap- 
pearance, arrived just as the hack was ready to 
start. They looked at the colored woman, then at 
one another, and rather sullenly took their seats in 
the hack. 

Noon arrived. The driver informed his passen- 
gers that he did not stop for dinner. A little later, 
the colored woman opened her basket and began 
eating her lunch. She had some nice red apples. 
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" Won't you gentlemen have an apple? " she asked 
politely. They thanked her, and each took one. 

" Would you mind if we should smoke? " one of 
them asked her. 

" Not at all, if you wish to. I'd hate to think I 
was the cause of people riding twenty miles in the 
cold and not enjoying themselves." 

" May I ask what your work is? " one of the men 
said. 

" I am a Home Economics Demonstrator. I go 
among my own people, organizing canning clubs, 
teaching home sanitation and health, trying to 
show them how to have better homes and to live 
better lives." 

" I thought you seemed dififerent from most 
niggers." 

" No, pardon me, for I am not different from 
most Negroes. You don't see the best people of 
my race, or even the average. You know only the 
lowest class. My people are becoming land owners 
in the South much more rapidly than white people. 
We are painting our houses, putting screens in our 
windows and carpets on our floors, and educating 
our children. One of my boys is in the Prairie 
View Industrial School, the other is a sophomore 
in Kansas State University. He will graduate 
there when he is twenty; then I'm going to send 
him to Harvard to study engineering." 

" You must be proud of your boys,." 

" Yes, they are all I have now. I must play the 
part of mother and father both. I want them to be 
well equipped for helping my people." 
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" What do the white people think of your home 
demonstration work? " 

" I have met twenty-three Commissioners' 
Courts during the past year and have got what 
I asked for in each of the twenty-three counties. 
Sometimes I asked for money to pay the salary of 
a woman to organize canning clubs during the sum- 
mer. You know our people live mostly on bread, 
sweet potatoes, and meat. Most of our women 
didn't know how to can vegetables. We now have 
121 canning clubs for girls and 248 for women. 
Sometimes I asked the court for the salary of a 
worker for the entire year. They have always 
granted my request. Eight county workers have 
been appointed this month. I couldn't ask to be 
treated better than the white men in these Com- 
missioners' Courts have treated me ' 

" That's interesting. Tell us m re about your 
work." 

She told of the method of exchanging " tea-cup 
cows" for pure-bred dairy cattle; of buying pigs 
and organizing pig clubs; of teaching sewing to 
the teachers of the rural schools, who in turn in- 
struct their pupils; and of gardening and home 
beautification. She told them of her constant 
traveling over the state, demonstrating and speak- 
ing in churches and city halls. 

" Don't you find some of the white plantation 
owners objecting to your taking the time of their 
Negroes, with these clubs and meetings?" 

" I've been told some of them would object, but 
I have never found a single one who did. The 
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trouble with our two races is, we don't understand 
one another. You think we want social equality. 
We don't. We only want a fair chance to better 
our own people. You think we want to ride with 
you on the trains. A'Ve don't. We only want 
decent cars to ride in. We are not clamoring to 




Mowing the weeds by the roadside makes the neigliborhood more 
attractive. Community pride is a form of unselfishness. 

vote. We are only asking for justice. You come 
in contact with only our worst class and judge us 
all by them. We see a white mob lynch one of 
our people, and we think you are all like that mob." 
Finally the journey and the conversation came 
to an end. One of the men, who was an officer of 
one of the principal railroads of the state, turning 
to their new friend, said, " When you get to Hous- 
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ton, I want you to come to our house and get 
acquainted with my wife. I want her to know of 
your work and to know you." 

" Kindness," said this woman later, " will re- 
move many of our race misunderstandings." 

Conditions are Improving. " Yes, conditions are 
much better than they were between the whites 
and the blacks," said a Negro who is president of a 
college for colored people in the South. 

"What has brought about the change?" I in- 
quired. 

" We are understanding each other better. Our 
white friends are standing by us. The rapid in- 
crease in land ownership among the colored people 
is helping. We are also fast becoming a race of 
taxpayers. The industrial schools established by 
the mission boards of the white churches, have 
made our people citizens of value to the state. 
Our white friends are quick to recognize our im- 
provement. The Commission of Southern Col- 
leges, the Southern Sociological Congress, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the church papers, have all helped 
to bring about a better understanding between 
whites and blacks." 

" But you still have lynchings? " 

" Yes, we have had eighteen lynchings of colored 
people in one state this year." 

" Do your people vote? " 

" In very few places in the South are we allowed 
to vote." 

" The Declaration of Independence is not very 
popular with your people, then? " 
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" No, sir, when these big race riots were going 
on I could not get my students to sing ' America.' 
They said this wasn't any ' Sweet Land of Liberty.' 
In a community not far away from here, one of the 
best of our Negro citizens was l<illed within three 
hundred yards of a church where two thousand 
Negroes were celebrating Emancipation Day." 

"Why was he killed?" 

" He and his son were both shot by a white man 
because they happened to be the principal wit- 
nesses in a court case." 

" Was anything ever done about it by the of- 
ficers of the law? " 

" Nothing. The democracy we want is for the 
sake of justice, not for the sake of equality." 

" What has been the attitude of the churches re- 
garding these race misunderstandings? " 

" That is something we Negroes could never 
understand. There are twelve churches for white 
people in this town. During the twenty-five years 
that I have lived here, not one of these twelve 
churches, to my knowledge, has ever preached a 
word against lynchings. One of our students was 
lynched near the campus because of some trouble 
with a man over cotton picking. Two other young 
men were lynched on the other side of the campus. 
A Negro, who was afterwards found to be innocent, 
was burned to death near here by a mob. Those 
people carried home the burnt embers of his body 
as souvenirs. We never could understand why the 
churches didn't condemn such actions. But we, as 
Negroes, must do our part to make conditions 
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better. We must assume the responsibility of our 
share in improving conditions and trust the white 
people to do their part. The five hundred schools 
for colored people in the South, operated by the 
white churches, are doing the most to help our 
people. We appreciate their help mightily ! " 

Beaufification 

An Annual Clean-up Day. The fields and road- 
sides of Galilee are carpeted with daisies, poppies, 
and red anemones. Jesus called attention to this 
multitude of bright flowers. He said, " Even Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these." Each season God seems to try, by sending 
us the changing colors, to teach us to love beauty 
and to live in beautiful homes. 

In trying to make the neighborhood more beau- 
tiful as well as healthful, many churches are ar- 
ranging for an " Annual Clean-Up Day " for the 
community. The activities usually consist of rak- 
ing yards, hauling away rubbish, and planting 
flowers, grass, shrubs, and trees. Weeds are cut 
along the streets and roadsides, and buildings are 
painted, while community pride and neighborliness 
are developed by such united efforts. 

Beautifying the Church. A " House-Cleaning 
Day " at the church is a splendid neighborhood 
project that is becoming quite common. The 
women come with brooms and buckets, soap and 
sapolio, varnish and vacuum cleaners, and a basket 
dinner. The men bring hoes and harrows, plows 
and spades, shrubbery and grass seed. Shrubs are 
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A little money, a lot of pride, a lovely home. Beautifying the 
church is a fitting task for young people. And how flowers and 
shrubs and vines can transform a church even as they trans- 
form a home 1 
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planted around the foundation of the church. This 
" ties the building down to the earth " and hides 
the barren stones. If the church is built of brick, 
stucco, or stone, vines are planted to " soften the 
architecture." Flower beds are prepared, the lawn 
is seeded, and tennis courts or croquet grounds 
are made. Some city churches install complete 
playground equipment. What do you think of a 
certain neighborhood in southern Alabama whose 
church has been built for twenty-five years and 
has never been painted? And yet every family 
except one who belongs to this church comes to the 
Sunday services in a fine automobile! What do 
you think of the members of a church m western 
Oklahoma who let the front steps of the church 
become so dilapidated that a woman broke her leg 
falling through them? Or what would you say of 
a neighborhood in northeastern Ohio that spent 
only a thousand dollars when its church building 
was erected ten years ago and has spent only fifty 
dollars on the building and lot since that time? Not 
a tree or shrub or flower has been planted around 
it. Just across the road from this church is a ceme- 
tery in which is one tombstone costing $1800 and 
another $2400. A beautiful fence costing $250 has 
been built around the cemetery. Shrubs and 
flowers adorn it. 

It is a splendid recognition of our love for our 
church when we beautify it. The parsonage, too, 
should be made one of the most attractive places in 
the neighborhood. The beautification of the 
church is a worth-while activity for the young 
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people, who are usually glad to undertake any new 
and worth-while forms of service. 

Conclusion 

The abundant Christian life for all of us is not 
possible now because of certain limiting factors. 
Poor schools have not eliminated ignorance and 
immoraHty. Insufficient means of communication 
prevent social contacts. Racial misunderstandings 
breed hatred instead of Christian brotherhood. In 
every community some wrong needs to be righted, 
some community undertaking needs the ideals and 
sympathy of the church. The racial readjustment 
needed may not be between Whites and Negroes, 
it may be the establishing of a Christian attitude 
toward a Little Italy or a Ghetto, toward Mexi- 
cans or Japanese, toward " Capital " or " Labor." 
Instead of helping the public schools in the build- 
ing of character, the most urgent need in some 
communities may be the driving out of those things 
which are destroying character, such as a lottery or 
gambling machines, the sale of illicit liquor, or 
houses that breed immorality. The church can 
share in the great fight the government is making 
against " social diseases." The purity of the ballot 
is a question always before us. No one can gen- 
eralize as to the program of a church for a specific 
community. This must be determined by the 
pastor and people, after studying their local needs. 
It is important that no Christian in any church 
shall stand " warming himself by the fire," as Peter 
did while his Lord was on trial. In every com- 
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The use of vacant spaces foi plavgiounds .s a good antidote 
for vacant lives. If twenly^four cl.iMren can .c happy with 
two carts, how much fun wih they get out of a shde? 
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munity our Lord is on trial to-day. As the church 
preaches the whole gospel to the whole man, it 
must do its share to remove the factors which, in 
every community, are delaying the coming of the 
Kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER VI 

SOME SUCCESSFUL CHURCHES 

A Church in a Mining Town 

The Venture. From a little one-room log house 
in the hill section of Missouri, a young man walked 
out one day to begin his life adventure. He was 
on his way to college. The road was long, but his 
purpose was resolute. He grew up on a rough hill 
farm, with its stones and brushwood. He had be- 
come used to handicaps. 

"What can I do for you?" asked the president 
of the college as this young man, dust-covered from 
his long walk, entered the ofhce. The farm youth 
of twenty took his pack from his back and looked 
in wonderment into the learned man's face. 

" I've come to college," were the only words he 
could think of. 

" Where have you been going to school? " 
" Have n't been going anywhere. I've just 
come." 

" Where have you had preliminary training? " 
" Have n't got any. That's why I'm here." 
" But you must know something before you 
come here — even to enter our preparatory de- 
partment." 

123 
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" I do know something." Then, becoming sus- 
picious lest the head of the college feared he could 
not support himself, he reached his hand into his 
pocket, oulled out twenty dollars, which was his 
total capital, laid it on the desk, and informed the 
president that he expected to pay his ow'n way 
while he was at college. 

He did. He waited on table, tended furnaces, 
washed dishes. The boys lent him books. The 
summer vacations found him mixing concrete, 
clerking in a grocery store, digging ditches, work- 
ing as a mechanic, reporting for a newspaper, and 
working in the harvest field. Those ten years of 
struggle brought him- face to face with the priva- 
tions of those who labor, their inadequate wages, 
unsanitary housing, and irregular employment. 

Poverty, wretchedness, and crime, he observed, 
do not need to be and should not exist. Why do 
we not share our strength and wealth to bless the 
lives of others? he kept saying to himself. Why 
do we not redeem our country and bring to it the 
Kingdom of God? 

The Parish. After three years of seminary train- 
ing, the board of home missions of his church 
established him in a squalid, discouraged mining 
town which the miners called " The Hole." It was 
situated up in a lonely canyon, with no scenery, 
not even the sunrise and the sunset. 

A Hospital. How did this church meet " the 
larger needs? " 

One day, amid the blasting in the mine and the 
noise of the machinery, the camp suddenly became 
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quiet. A crowd of men gathered in one place. 
The children stopped in groups in the narrow 
streets. Each woman questioned, but dreaded to 
hear the answer, lest it might be her husband. A 
miner had fractured his skull ! 

Did they take him to the hospital? No, there 
was none. He was sent ofif to " the company hos- 
pital." As there were no direct connections, the 
journey took twenty hours. He died on the way. 
Later, an injured brakeman was sent to the same 
hospital. He, too, died on the way. 

The ministry of the church in this mining town 
became something more than delivering a message 
of consolation to bereaved relatives. Homes were 
opened to receive the sick; meager rooms were 
shared with those less fortunate. A foreman's 
wife, mother of a large family, was nursed back to 
life. A young woman at the point of death was 
saved. Other serious cases were cared for, regard- 
less of inconvenience and expense. What the 
church was doing proved a lesson, showing the 
need and value of the service which a hospital 
could render. After two years, the mining com- 
pany awoke to its responsibility and built a hos- 
pital. 

A Kindergarten and Better Schools. Next, after 
aid given to their sick, the hearts of people are 
touched by an interest in the future of their chil- 
dren. The church of this mining town took an 
interest in children and gathered them together 
for -play hours, sewing lessons, and other activities, 
social and educational. The church house and the 
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pastor's home were first used. Then the sight of 
what was being done enHsted sympathetic favor 
from persons able to influence the mining com- 
pany. The company donated a room and kinder- 
garten suppHes. The pastor's wife became the first 
teacher of the kindergarten. The movement for 
" better schools," thus begun, bore fruit three years 
later, in a new and adequate school building with 
first-class equipment. 

English Language Classes. This church did not 
stop when it had gathered the children together. 
There were many full-grown men who could not 
speak English. No American ever had taken the 
pains to instruct them. They came to church 
asking to be taught and found a welcome. One 
class of more than twenty men met in the church 
building. Others gathered at the pastor's home. 
For three years the church taught classes in Eng- 
lish on two evenings a week or more. Greek, 
Italian, and Japanese men learned not only how to 
speak but how to read and write the English lan- 
guage. The mining company was moved ulti- 
mately to make some provision to instruct its em- 
ployees in English. It takes more religion to teach 
a class in English two nights a week than it does to 
attend a camp meeting, or to recite the experiences 
of one's conversion in a testimony meeting every 
week. 

Burdens Lightened. When John's disciples said 
to Jesus, " Art thou He that cometh, or look we 
for another? " Jesus did not give them a theologi- 
cal thesis or hand them recently adopted resolu- 
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tions. He said, " Go and tell John the things which 
ye hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf 
hear, and the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
good tidings preached to them." 

The next step this church took to convince this 
community that the Christ had really come was to 
lighten the burdens of their day's work. The 
miners were being required to work ten hours a 
day underground, the pumpmen twelve hours a 
day, seven days in the week. 

Dissatisfied? Yes, of course the men were dis- 
satisfied ! But what could they do? 

Investigation by the church revealed that the 
legislators of this state, six years before, had 
enacted a law imposing heavy fines upon any per- 
son or company permitting employees to work 
underground more than eight hours out of twenty- 
four. Further, that the law was constitutional and 
could be enforced. Also, that financial aid to prose- 
cute the cases in court was available if needed. 
But, in the end, all that was necessary was to make 
twenty copies of the state law pertaining to this 
question, and give one copy to the mine superin- 
tendent and distribute the others among the 
miners. The mine superintendent called the men 
together at once and announced that they would 
begin work the following week with an eight-hour 
day and with no reduction in wages. 

It is interesting to note that in eight hours the 
men got more ore out than formerly they had got 
out in a day of ten hours. They became more con- 
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Many progressive churches are providing classes for boys in 
hammock-making, manual training, and other crafts. The boys 
themselves cannot tell which class they enjoy the most. 
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tented and drunkenness decreased — all because of 
a more reasonable work day. 

Baseball. On holidays, in pleasant weather, tnen 
from this mining town were accustomed to climb 
out of the canyon. They were fine young men, full 
of the zest of life. They went to a place where it 
was possible to play baseball. But, away from the 
restraining influence of home and older folk, they 
fell to giving " keg parties." Some of them scored 
far more often at the beer keg than at baseball. 

Although in the mining town there was no place 
level enough for a baseball diamond, there was an 
available location where the mining company had 
dumped waste rock from the mine. The pastor 
picked out this spot and urged its availability. 
With church and town interested, in the end the 
mining company prepared it for the use of the 
miners. There was better baseball and less 
drunkenness. 

Motion Pictures. Many religious leaders were 
in Jerusalem in the days of Jesus, but only he 
dared to cleanse the Temple where the people were 
accustomed to gather. His purifying influence in 
the lives of his followers gives them the same con- 
viction and courage to-day. The church of this 
mining town undertook to make it possible for the 
miners to assemble in clean places. 

A mile down the canyon was a weekly motion- 
picture show in the rear room of a saloon. " Three 
Reels for Fifteen Cents." It was very evident why 
the saloon-keeper furnished the entertainment. 

The church might have instructed its pastor to 
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preach a series of sermons denouncing improper 
amusements. This would have flattered the self- 
righteous vanity of a few who did not care for these 
amusements. The others would have kept on 
going to the saloon for their motion-pictures. 

Instead of this negative program, the church 
gave those who wanted amusement a clean place 
to assemble. A motion-picture machine was in- 
stalled in the church. " Five Reels for a Nickel on 
Monday and Saturday Nights! Children Free!" 
This got the crowds. The church auditorium was 
filled, and the saloon had to close its motion-pic- 
ture show. The Saturday night dances were 
almost discontinued. All pictures were selected 
with great care, and thus the exhibition was educa- 
tional as well as entertaining. After the church 
had been running the motion-picture show for a 
year and eight months, the mining company took it 
over and continued to operate it. 

Playground. Before the church began to pro- 
vide for play, even the children had no playground. 
When a simple swing was set up in the pastor's 
back yard, the children and young people used it 
month after month, from early morning till late at 
night. Within two years, both the public school 
and the mining company provided apparatus and 
set apart playgrounds for the children. 

Paint and Flowers. When this pastor and his 
wife first alighted from the little one-coach train in 
their new parish, they were struck with the 
monotonous color of the houses. Every house was 
a dull red. There was not a flower garden in the 
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village. The company discouraged all use of water 
for lawns and gardens. 

" The first step toward introducing color," said 
the pastor, " was to plant a flower garden." 

With their garden as an object lesson, and with 
the publicity which was given to it, others began 
to follow the example. The third summer found 
the company not only allowing water to be freely 
used, but offering fifty dollars for the best-kept 
lawn and garden. 

Only a few square yards at most in these tiny 
lawns and gardens, but their value in " The Hole " 
cannot be measured in dollars. The children took 
great pleasure in them. Some of the little folks 
thought the pastor's garden grew so well " because 
he prayed for it." One neighbor planted a lawn, 
and his little girl remarked to one of her friends, 
"You know what a lawn is, don't you? It's just 
grass, but we call it a lawn." He who said, " Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow! " knows 
what it means for the children of this mining town 
to have God's wonderful grasses and flowers about 
their homes. 

In the course of time the dwellings, too, acquired 
individuality. The mining company was persuaded 
to paint them a variety of colors, where formerly 
it had required a uniform, dreary red. When this 
happened, the conductor of the passenger coach, 
who made daily trips out of " The Hole," re- 
marked, " We live in a convict camp no longer." 

Should a church concern itself about paint and 
flowers? In that mining town, the desire of many 
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hearts for beauty and variety found voice and satis- 
faction through the labors of the church. 

A Community Hall. When it began to serve its 
community, the church saw at once that there was 
pressing need of building a community center. 
Seven hundred normal human beings were desiring 
social life and recreation. Save as small groups, 
in cramped, unwholesome quarters, there was little 
opportunity for them to gather together. 

By using motion-pictures in its house of wor- 
ship, the church convinced the community that fun 
and play are better when clean and wholesome. 
After the church had lifted the community's social 
life out of the dance halls and saloons, these miners 
were not willing tp drop back to the old level. But 
the church house had been devoted to this service 
because of emergency and not as a permanent ar- 
rangement. All agreed that a Community Hall 
would be the only satisfactory solution. 

Agitation for the building of such a hall was 
begun by the church at once. But the mining com- 
pany^ owned everything and never had been known 
to make decent provision for the social welfare of 
its employees at " The Hole." The Vhurch, with 
its program of wrongs to be righted and its up- 
setting of the time-honored policy of parsimonious 
neglect, very early came into violent opposition 
with some of the mining company's officials. 
Every one knew a social hall was needed, but some 
were hopeless, feeling they were striving for the 
impossible. 

There met one day, at the home of the pastor, 
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duly appointed representatives of the fraternal or- 
ganizations of this mining town, — the Odd Fel- 
lows, Eagles, Socrates, Woodmen, Rebeccas, 
Royal Neighbors, and the women's societies of the 
church. In behalf of their organizations and of the 
community, these few drew up a plan and a request 
for a Community Hall. Two years of persistent 
work and publicity followed, and the program won 
its way. The mining company erected and put in 
operation a thirty-thousand-dollar Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing. 

One Church. When the population of a town 
comprises many languages, nationalities, religious 
faiths, and social customs, what place is there for 
a lone, EngHsh-speaking, Protestant church? This 
one church served Americans, Cornishmen, Greeks, 
Turks, Italians, and Japanese. It served Protes- 
tants, Christian Scientists, Mormons, Roman 
Catholics, Greek Orthodox, Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, Shintoists, and people of no religious faith. 
In service, it knew no difference between friends 
and opponents. Are not all men to be sought and 
gathered into the home of one Divine Father? In 
consequence, the entire population of this mining 
town found itself interested in the one church. 
Foreign-born and native-born sought its advice. 
They loved it because it first loved them and mani- 
fested that love in a program of service. It was 
willing to work as well as pray. 

Many Struggles. Some will say the changes 
wrought by the church in this mining town were 
simple, logical, easy. But to win for God and 
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humanity was not easy. Every victory meant long 
preparation and a hard fight. Men who are greedy 
for unrighteous gain always oppose any program 
of community service that reduces their income. 
Not every one spoke well of this church. Those 
who kept immoral resorts feared it. A few men of 
pretentious wealth hated it. Money-changers of 
the Temple attacked it bitterly. Yet it achieved 
what seemed impossible, carrying out a program of 
social service that transformed the community. 
And the fruits of its labors won respect even 
among its bitterest opponents. 

To hope, to plan, to do ! To see far ofif a gleam, 
and to follow it till the dream becomes a reality, — 
such is the privilege of faith. There is a bright side 
to this ministry of love. The many nationalities of 
this mining town learned together the joys of serv- 
ing their fellowmen in the name of Him who said, 
" No longer do I call you servants .... but I 
have called you friends." 

An Open Country Parish 

A Social Hall. For ten years the women of a 
small country parish had been saving money. They 
wanted to enlarge the usefulness of their church, 
but they didn't know exactly how to begin. They 
wanted a place where the entire neighborhood 
could get together to eat, to sing, to hear a lecture, 
and to get caught up with their visiting. They had 
the right idea. The next move was to house that 
idea. 
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" We can't afford it," some one objected, when 
the building of a social hall was proposed. 

" We don't need it," said one of the men, " but 
go ahead; we won't object." 

And so the women went ahead. 

Because the pastor spoke in favor of the hall, 
he was made " the building committee." The 
women voted their hundred dollars into his hands, 
and the project was started. 

"What are you doing?" yelled one of the 
farmers as he drove past the church the next morn- 
ing and saw the pastor out digging. 

" The building committee has begun opera- 
tions," replied the pastor. 

The genial farmer took his team home, put it in 
the barn, and returned with a pick and shovel. 
Others enlisted and dug as willingly. The hun- 
dred dollars provided by the women paid for the 
rough lumber, and the framework was soon stand- 
ing. 

The next venture of faith shown by these women 
was a big, countrywide gathering in the skeleton of 
their new hall. Supper was served, and good cheer 
prevailed. It was pointed out to the men present 
where the kitchen would be, where the stage was 
to be located, and how many the hall would ac- 
commodate when it was finished. 

" I knew the men wouldn't leave it that way," 
some one said later. 

And they didn't. The additional money was 
soon raised, and the hall was completed. 

Neighborhood Meetings. When the new hall 
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was ready for use, the next task was to decide upon 
the kind of meetings which would be most suc- 
cessfuL 

" Our church meetings have often been a failure 
in the past because they have provided only for 
the church people," the pastor said. Various plans 




Building a good road for your neighbors is an unmistakable sign 
of friendliness. 

were discussed, and it was decided to have a pro- 
gram broad enough to include every one and even- 
tually have every one take part. The public school 
agreed to provide for two meetings during the 
year, the Sons of Veterans became responsible for 
two Saturday nights, the women took two pro- 
grams, and different Sunday-school classes under- 
took their part, so that one Saturday night each 
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month witnessed a worth-while program at the 
new hall. No admission fee was charged. There 
was a small charge for refreshments. 

No stereotyped meetings were there at this 
hall. Chairs were used instead of pews. The 
people sat around in groups. They called their 
meetings " Home Parties." By congregating in 
small groups, each person had a chance to express 
himself freely. Home talent plays were given — 
" sings," debates, and everything to make life in 
that country community more enjoyable. 

Health. The monthly meetings soon caused to 
grow in the hearts of the people a desire to serve 
others. Their " stay-at-home-ness " wore o&. 
Their interest in others grew. The women organ- 
ized a " Home Nursing Class " and secured an in- 
structor from the State Nursing Association. This 
course equipped them to care for their own families 
more intelligently. During an epidemic, they 
searched out needy families and ministered to 
them. 

Roads. The men soon caught the organizing 
spirit. They had plenty of reason to be interested 
in better roads. They had to haul their produce 
sixteen miles to market, part of the way over very 
poor roads. The county court had ordered the 
supervisors of the neighboring township to build a 
new road for them across a swampy stretch of land, 
an order that had been disregarded for several 
years. 

A Road Improvement Association was organ- 
ized, with a membership of four fifths of the 
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farmers in the parish. The Association persuaded 
the court to reopen the road case and compelled 
the supervisors to build a good road through the 
swamp. The road supervisors had seen only the 
mills on their taxes, but the farmers made them 
see the dollars on the expense of hauling produce 
to market. There had been plenty of "kicking" 
on the subject. Now, when they all " kicked to- 
gether," they got the new road. 

Cooperation. A Farm Loan Association and a 
Grange were organized. Pure seed was procured. 
Fertilizer was purchased cooperatively. Demon- 
strations were given by the county farm agent. 
The people who' had learned how to play together 
at the hall found that this made it easier for them 
to work together and to worship together. 

There are eighteen Catholics in this community, 
eleven of whom attend this Protestant church and 
take part in all of its community activities. One 
Sunday, when twenty-one people were taken into 
church membership, eighteen of them came from 
families formerly affiliated with other churches. It 
was easy for them to unite around the present 
needs of the people and of the community. 

This is one of four small churches on a circuit in 
an isolated agricultural section in Pennsylvania. 
Its story illustrates the possibilities of a small 
church in serving its neighborhood. 

A Dowfi^town Church 

Salvatore sat with his head in his hand, looking 
at the printed piece of paper which his sister had 
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brought from the church on the corner. Again 
and again she had asked him to go with her on 
Sunday, but he had always replied, " No, there isn't 
anything there for a boy. It's good enough for 
girls." But now he saw something on this bit of 
paper that made him think perhaps he was wrong. 
He read on : " Classes for everybody, — big and 
little, — old and young. Camp Fire Girls meet on 
Friday, and Boy Scouts meet on Thursday. We 
want YOU!!!" 

Though the paper had much more on it, Salva- 
tore stopped reading. "Boy Scouts!" That was 
what he wanted so much to be the year mother 
was hurt. He couldn't be spared from home then, 
for there were so many little ones to help care for. 
What fun the boys had had that year! He found 
himself wishing that he were a Boy Scout now, 
even though he was fifteen years old and at work. 

Just then Mary, his smallest sister, came in with 
two of her little neighborhood friends,, all three 
beaming with happiness. They were wearing new 
dresses which they had just finished at the dress- 
making class at the church. 

" Say, Mary," said Salvatore, " are there many 
Scouts up at the church? " 

"Many! " said his little sister, " I should say so! 
Why, the other morning they filled a lot of seats. 
They looked just fine. All dressed up in their 
Scout suits ! I think maybe they are goin' to march 
and sing in the pageant next Sunday night. Why, 
last week the Scouts helped their teacher to cook 
and serve a turkey supper to more than a hundred 
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men ! When I went by the door on my way to 
Camp Fire, I wished I could have some of that 
turkey supper." 

" Do they teach the boys to cook? " asked Sal- 
vatore. 

" Sure they do. Why, they teach them to weave 
rugs and to cobble shoes and to make things in 
wood and to frame pictures and to cane chairs and 
lots of things. That paper you have there tells you 
all about it. Read it yourself." 

So Salvatore read again, " Classes in Basketry, 
First Aid, Signaling, Story-telling! We will teach 
you to play the piano or the violin or cornet. We 
will t.each you to sing and to recite." Again the 
boy stopped. All his life he had " seen stories " in 
his mind. He would like to learn how to tell them 
to boys around the camp fire, as the boys in that 
class were doing. And how he would like to really 
learn to sing! 

Then he read of the cooking and sewing and 
dressmaking and milHnery classes for the girls. He 
well knew how much his sisters had learned in the 
housekeeping class there. What a funny church 
that must be! Over the page he read of the classes 
where men and women could be taught English, 
and the mothers could learn to be better home 
keepers, and of the classes where boys could keep 
on studying, ev^n though they had to leave school 
in the early grades. He re-read that page. Sal- 
vatore's mother was watching him. She had 
wished so many times that he would go to the 
church. She knew how much it had helped the 
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rest of the family, and she knew how much Salva- 
tore longed to do great things. She had sent him 
to the nursery door of the church with the little 
sister many, many times, but he had never cared 
to go inside. She had sent him to the Camp Fire 
meeting and to the Blue Birds for his sisters, but 
he had never seemed to see that there was anything 
at the church for him. So her heart was very full 
of gladness when he bent over her chair and said, 
" Mother, if you don't need me for a little while, 
I think I will go up to the church and see if I can 
be a Scout. There are many things there I should 
like to do." 

And so the little Italian boy came to the Scout 
meeting. He found more than sixty boys all ready 
to give him a welcome; he found three men ready 
to make him feel at home; and he found that, just 
for the asking, he could have many of the things 
that he had been longing for. 

That was early in the fall. The days went by 
and Salvatore's eyes danced as he told the story- 
telling teacher of the wonderful men who had lived 
in Italy. Then he listened while the colored boy 
next to him told Brer Rabbit stories, and the high 
school Scout told stories of the days of Greece 
and Rome. Why, he could tell stories as well as 
the boys who didn't have to sell newspapers and 
work in the factory ! So he began to tell stories to 
the newsies when trade was dull, and the newsies 
began to wish that they might become Scouts. 

With the spring came baseball, over-night hikes, 
trips to points of interest about Boston, a week in 
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the summer camp where day by day he could study 
the lives of the other boys and of the Christian 
leaders who were taking care of them. These 
things were making Salvatore think. 

All this time Salvatore was not in the Sunday- 
school, though he came sometimes when the 
Scouts were to do some special thing, or to watch 
another of the boys lead the worship service, or to 
tell a story in worship hour. 

One night, when the weather was beginning to 
grow cold, Salvatore came to the evening worship. 
After the service was over, he asked for a talk 
with the leader. With clear eyes and earnestness in 
his voice he said, " I should like to be a Christian. I 
should like to join the church and to come to Sun- 
day-school. I used to think the church was for 
girls; now I know that the church makes a boy 
into a real man, and -that is what I want to be. 
This church has helped in our home so much- It 
has helped all the boys in this part of the city. 
Some day I am going to be a Scout Master here. 
By that time I shall have had so many things in 
the classes that I think I can be a Scout Master, 
don't you? " And the leader of the young people's 
work in that church is quite sure he can. 

Besides Salvatore, there are a hundred boys and 
girls, nearly every one of whom is working in one 
or more classes, who are themselves taking charge 
of the worship services in their Bible School in a 
reverent, interesting way. They are helping in 
many phases of the church work. They are reach- 
ing into the neighborhood and bringing in their 
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friends, because they feel the friendliness and help- 
fulness of this city church. 

A young man's religion is not measured in terms 
of ecstasy or emotion. To him, religion is service, 
pure and simple. If he is not working for the 
church or the club or the community, he has little 
reason to think he has any religion or any great 
interest in the church. So in this city church, which 
is serving its neighborhood in so many ways, the 
underlying current of thought is : How best can we 
help the young man to be ready to serve as he 
grows to manhood? How can we make the girl an 
efficient teacher and leader? Whatever will tend 
toward this goal is made a part of the church's 
program. 

Clubs and classes in the church help solve prob- 
lems in the homes. They help the boys and girls 
to lead clean lives. But most of all, they give to 
them a vision of a life of usefulness which may 
begin right now if only they are ready to make the 
effort. Boys and girls, young men and young 
women, want to learn, they want to work, they 
want to serve, if only the church will give them 
the opportunity. And that is what this church is 
trying its best to do. 

A Parish in the South 

The Children. As the women were vashing 
their Sunday morning dishes, and the men were 
doing their Sunday chores about the barn and any 
odd jobs left from the week before, they saw com- 
ing down the road a wagon-load of happy children. 
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Who would not stop his work to watch children ! 
The wagon was a covered hack with seats running 
lengthwise. There must have been at least 
twenty-five boys and girls in that new and queer- 
looking vehicle. 

" Where are they all going? " 

" Oh, to church ! " 

Yes, it was the church starting to serve its neigh- 
borhood in a new way and it was starting right, 
with the children. 

The pastor had made it his custom to call on the 
people who were not attending church and urge 
them to come. He heard the same old familiar 
excuses for past failures and the usual promises 
for the future, — promises which were never kept 
and feeble apologies they were. 

" Yes, I know we should go. It just seems like 
we have n't got started. I told Henry the other 
day we were raising our children up to be nothin' 
but heathens." " Yes, I know we promised to 
come, but it seems like we got home so late from 
town." " It seems like we got up so late." 
" Seems like we did n't get around in time." 
" Charlie says he hates to drive the team on Sun- 
day after working the horses all week. But we will 
come, all right." 

After hearing such excuses several times over, 
the pastor decided that going to church was more 
a matter of habit than a question of conscience. 
Consequently, he set out to give every one in this 
church the church-going habit. He started with 
the children. The hack came up one road for six 
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months, then up another road, and another, bring- 
ing the children and getting the whole family into 
the habit of attending church. The parents, 
uncles, aunts, and doting grandparents gradually 
formed the habit of coming on those " special 
days " when the children took part in the program. 
For nine years that church hack has served the 
community. 

Good for Nothing. " The man who drove the 
hack must have had a lot of religion," you say. 
Yes, a long time ago he had too much. He became 
so good, he was good for nothing. He felt that 
the church was " cold." He desired more " heart- 
felt religion." He sought it by joining the " Holy 
Rollers." The promoters of this sect told him the 
churches were " full of cold and sinful people," so 
he stayed at home alone and was " good." When 
the pastor asked him to drive the hack, he accepted 
and has been faithful to his task all these nine 
years. Like many people, he felt the church was 
" cold " because it had assigned him no worth- 
while task to do. But now his heart is warmed and 
his religious experience revived by bringing the 
hack-load of children each Sunday morning to the 
house of God. 

Extension Work. When people get together 
they talk, generally, about one another. If there 
is not some one on hand to say good things about 
the neighbors, the conversation confines itself to 
people's sins. 

" There's the Kerr settlement," some one re- 
marked, as the people were chatting one day after 
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The best way for a church to begin serving its neighborhood 
is with the children. A kindergarten means good times for the 
kiddies. 
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church. " They never go to church or anywhere. 
They are just Uke so many heathens." 

" Let's go over and start a Sunday-school for 
them." 

" All right, let's do it." 

" Let's." 

After this suggestion had gone around the neigh- 
borhood and returned without any objections, it 
was agreed to start a mission Sunday-school in the 
settlement. It proved to be a success. Forty 
people were enrolled. 

" Their children are as dear to them as ours are 
to us," was a later remark about the people for- 
merly called " heathens." 

A Sunday-school of over fifty pupils was organ- 
ized on the other side of the parish. Two mission 
Sunday-schools are now meeting, one in a shed 
in a rock quarry, the other in a schoolhouse. 

" This is not going down to do slum work," said 
the pastor, in speaking of these mission Sunday- 
schools. " It is climbing up with the Master to 
render service." 

The Road to Heaven. It was not the intention 
of the pastor and the church members to separate 
the two Sunday-schools from the main church by 
the use of the word " mission." They were called 
" Mission Sunday-schools," but the members were 
gradually enrolled in the main church. One of the 
Sunday-schools has since united with the main 
body of the church. 

In trying to get the people from the other neigh- 
borhood to attend church, the pastor found one 
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real barrier, — the roads. The soil was clay, and 
when not ditched at the sides and graded in the 
center, the roads grew worse and worse with the 
winter rains. Some one said, " If we went to 
church, we'd lose all our reHgion in the ruts on the 
way home." 

Of course the pastor could have preached on 
" church attendance " and " Sabbath observance." 
He might have expressed his opinion of those 
people who lived east of the church and did not, 
attend. Instead, he approached the question from 
the standpoint of the others. 

" What is the purpose of our church? " he asked 
his members one day. 

" To get sinners converted." 

" To save this community." 

" To get people into heaven." 

" To make people better and their lives happier." 

" To make people's paths smoother." 

They finally decided that " the road to church 
was the road to heaven." They decided to give 
these people an invitation to attend church, an in- 
vitation that they could understand. 

" How many of you men and boys will help me 
work this road east of the church? " the pastor 
asked his congregation. 

They all held up their hands. Why shouldn't 
they? They would help him do anything. A 
woman arose on one side of the church and said, 
" We should like to get into this, too." 

" Just like the women," said the pastor, " always 
wanting to get into everything!" And they are, 
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— everything that is for the good of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Many things happened during those days when 
the church people were working on the roads. 
They did not have to do it. They had already 
worked out their poll-tax. Only one of the mem- 
bers lived on that road. It was a case of doing 
something for the other fellow, something they did 
not have to do, and doing it for the sake of the 
church. It is strange, but religion seems to grow 
in people's hearts when they are doing something 
for somebody else. Working together on the road, 
those men looked into each other's faces in a more 
friendly way, as much as to say, " Roy, you're a 
better fellow than I thought you were." " Carl, 
this is a fine neighborhood to live in, is n't it? " 

Two men in that crowd had been " at outs " for 
some time. They would not speak to each other. 
No one remembered the cause of their quarrel. 
Perhaps they did n't themselves, but they were n't 
on " speaking terms," anyhow. During the day, 
while people's hearts were welling up with neigh- 
borliness, some one asked one of these two men to 
drive a span of mules. Then he asked the second 
man to hold the scraper to which the mules were 
hitched. Anybody who has driven mules or held a 
scraper where there are rocks and roots, knows 
that these two men were soon talking to each other. 
They have been on good terms ever since. 

Down a valley and up a hill from the church, on 
the south side of the road, was a shadowed home. 
We have one in nearly every community. The 
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daughter had met misfortune and the neighbors 
had talked. The church people had done their 
share of gossiping. Both daughter and parents 
stayed at home. Some one else's sin had brought 
about the ostracism of the whole family. 

One day, during the road-repairing, when the 
dinner-baskets had been put away with about as 
much in them as had been eaten, one of the women 
suggested that they all make a visit to the house 
on the south side of the road. They went. It was 
not a short call they made, but a real old-fashioned 
visit, the kind during which people talk about the 
things that are in their hearts. The family goes 
to church now, and the daughter teaches a Sun- 
day-school class. 

Farther down the road, past the schoolhouse, 
nearly to the bridge clos,e by the mill, lived old 
Zack Taylor. Zachariah was his real name. He 
belonged to the " ungodly." He sent word to the 
pastor, by the neighbors, — a comparatively easy 
way of sending messages in most rural communi- 
ties,^ — that he did not want the pastor ever to call 
on him. 

Should they work the road in front of Zack's 
place? " Let's build the best road we know how," 
some one said. So they blasted out rocks, moved 
posts and poles, all feeling in their hearts that they 
wished Zack could understand how much they 
wanted him to work and walk with them in the 
Christian way. 

It's queer how kindness afifects people. No mat- 
ter how hard-hearted or mean a man may be, if 
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you do something kind and neighborly for him, 
sooner or later, often later, he will come around 
and do something good in return. That night Zack 
and his wife talked about " those church people." 
The next morning he got up early and cleaned ofiE 
his big back porch. He took away the old sacks 
and pieces of carpet, fruit jars, and broken chairs, 
and swept and scrubbed it clean. He brought some 
cold water from the distant spring and invited 
the church people to eat dinner on his porch in- 
stead of out in the hot sun. Zack has not joined 
the church yet, but he goes occasionally. He 
stands around outside the door after the service is 
over, trying to be sociable again. 

The Non-Members. This church had a queer 
idea of serving its neighborhood. The members 
felt that the people outside the church should be 
their greatest concern. The pastor spent much 
more of his time calling on non-members than he 
did on the members. The strangest thing was that 
the members did not object. One day he was call- 
ing on a widow who was an invalid. She had never 
given a cent to the church, but she needed the 
pastor's call. She lived with her son Carl and his 
wife Jennie and their two children. As the pastor 
entered, Carl was sitting on a bench by the side of 
the oil-cloth-covered table, and Jennie had hold of 
his hand. She was teaching him to write and to 
print. 

"What is this, Carl? Can't you write?" the 
pastor asked. 

Carl was much embarrassed. He arose and ex- 
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plained that he had not had a chance to go to 
school when he was a boy, because of his father's 
death, but he was most embarrassed to have the 
pastor find his wife teaching him. 

" You should know how to write, Carl ! " 

" I know I should. How much would it cost to 
learn how to read and write? " 

" It will cost you a lot of hard work. You never 
come to hear me preach, and so I have not been 
able to teach you much rehgion, but I can teach 
you how to read and write. Are there many fel- 
lows around here that can't read? " 

" Heaps of us tenants here in the hills can't read. 
Let's have a class ! " 

" You can m«et right here at our house," said 
Jennie. 

The class met on Tuesday and Friday nights. 
There were seven members the first year and 
eleven the next. 

But you ask if these eighteen men have joined the 
church? No, only five of them have joined, their 
wives joining with them. The children come to 
Sunday-school. Such families usually have plenty 
of children. It is often a real question how much 
of his time the pastor should give to teaching the 
Decalogue to the people who already know it, 
and how much time to the teaching of the multi- 
plication table to the people who do not know it. 

Other people have joined that church, though. 
It is hard to keep people from joining a church like 
that. During one year, more new members were 
added to its roll than to any other church in the 
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district. One year it had more additions than all 
the other churches in that district combined. 

Our task as church members is not only to get 
people to " join," but to develop a church worth 
joining. Most people like to join a church that 
is serving its neighborhood in a friendly way and 
demonstrating the ideals of the Master. 

A successful church is one that is really chang- 
ing the spirits of men from selfishness to unselfish- 
ness, from greed and self-seeking to generosity 
and giving, from narrowness of vision to breadth 
of vision, and from sorrow and bitterness to joy 
and thanksgiving. 



